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Editorial 


THE article on the “ Christian Message to China ” 
aims to give some idea of Christian thinking in 
China as to its fundamentals. The letter which 
secured these statements was sent to a carefully selected group. 

Replies to the extent of fifty-seven per cent of letters sent out 
were received. These come from sixteen places in ten provinces, 
including one dependency, and from members of fifteen different 
religious organizations, which included all the big missions in 
China. A few Chinese Christians also participated. One or two 
replies were received too late for inclusion. The names of the 
writers are not given as we desire to exclude personalities and 
have the statements considered by themselves. The statements as 
received cover fairly the wide range of viewpoints of those on the 
original list. They seem to us to cover fairly also the range of 
thinking of Christians in China. In general, these statements 
are personal rather than direct or indirect quotations from 
creeds or church polities. While some begin their thinking 
with a fixed body of doctrine, others start with the thought of 
China’s needs and yet others with the idea of Christianity as 
_ being first of all a life. These statements together are a 
| composite presentation of the Christian message though it is 
easier to see where they agree negatively than positively. 


Tbe Christian 
Message. 


| 
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Written creeds and eschatology are not in the forefront. The 
interest of the writers swings between the relation of the message 
to the individual and its relation to the social life. It is not 
easy from these statements to deduce what the writers would all 
accept as the fundamentals of the Christian message. In other 
words, reading them one can hardly decide on what in the 
Christian Message the Christian movement in China, as a 
whole, places most emphasis. It would appear, however, that 
the message as such is more prominent in the minds of the 
writers than its textual form. | : | | 
The spirit in which this problem must be approached is 
well expressed in this quotation from a correspondent whose 
own statement came too late for inclusion : | | 


‘*T believe that the day has passed when any man or set of 
men can formulate a religious creed that will be satisfactory to any 
considerable number of other people. I believe also that we should 
guard against the ever recurring inclination to be theologians who 


formulate doctrines rather than prophets and evangelists of a living 


faith.’’ 


And it would seem, after reading this comment and the 
statements several times, that we are, or should be, nearer in 
spirit than statement. The unifying element should be the 
Christian spirit—evident through all verbal divergences in 
statement. It will be easier to agree on Christian principles 
than interpretation: that is, can agree on the origin and 
the result of the Christian life but have difficulty in formulating 
the details of its mystic working. This simply means that the 
Christian life, which is spiritual, like physical life, defies 
complete analysis. Such varied statements of the one message 
show the necessity of carefully studying anew the question, 
What is Christianity ? { : 

It has always been assumed that scholarship 
 and labor will not mix im but that 

the combination of manual and mental effort 
is essential and honorable oa recognized in a speech recently 
made by Chen Kwei Chi, a student of Nanking University, 
in commenting on work in cotton culture done by himself and 
others during the summer. The speech shows a recognition of 


the important relation of practical to book knowledge. He 


points out the relation of such actual work to real success. This 
hard work, he goes on to say, in the summier time in a climate 
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favorable for cotton but disliked by men, resulting in soiled 
hands and clothing, taught courage and perseverance in the over- 
coming of difficulties and hardships. It also taught endurance. 
It involved eight hours’ work in scorching sunshine and some- 
times more! It necessitated travelling to visit farms. In other 
words, it brought experiences the Chinese scholar has usually 
aimed to avoid. These students also learned that endurance is 
essential to success: furthermore, they learned patience. His 
own words were, ‘‘ We have determined to take up this work 
as our life work, but our gual will not be reached until we learn 
to work steadily and patiently toward our predetermined goal. _ 
I feel that the practical work of this summer has taught us 
more and pushed us further on the road to success and hence is 
worth more to us than any other knowledge gained during the 
summer. China needs educated people, but those who are most 
needed are those who are not only highly educated but who 
also have courage, endurance and patience to actually achieve 
their aims.’’ Such an attitude on the part of students is exceed- 
ingly encouraging and promises much for the future of China. 
THE summer of 1920 will always be memor- 
papers ay able for the number of international gatherings 
; of the churches and the new spirit of unity 
and world co-operation manifested. In July came the Lambeth 
Conference at London, where the Anglican and Protestant 
Episcopal bishops from every land assembled for several weeks’ 
deliberations. Out of this gathering came the now famous 
‘‘ Appeal to all Christians,’? with its plea for unity, that the 
united churches might hasten the Kingdom of God in all the 
world. On August roth delegates from the national Church 
Federations of Europe and America assembled at Geneva for a 
three days’ conference to plan for the calling of a great 
universal conference of all Christian churches to consider the 
whole life and work of the Church. The meeting was notable 
for its enthusiasm and for the longing for co-operation mani- 
fested by the European churches... . Hardly had this meeting 
adjourned when the large world Conference on Faith and Order 
assembled in the same city for a two weeks’ session. Our own 
Bishop Brent presided over this remarkable gathering and Mr. 
Robert H. Gardiner, another trustee of The Church Peace 
Union and officer of the World Alliance, was secretary. This 
Conference was notable for the fact that probably the repre- 
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sentatives of the various communions established more intimate 
relationships than at any previous gathering—at least for 
several years—and for the fact that the delegates from the 
great Greek Catholic Church—The Church of Russia, the 
Balkan States and much of Turkey and Syria—met together 
officially for the first time in generations. Immediately 
upon the close of this meeting the International Committee 
of the World Alliance met at Beatenberg above Interlaken 
and for a week considered the co-operation of the churches 
of the world in establishing international goodwill. It was 
noteworthy for the lofty tone of all the proceedings and the 
outstanding character of its composition. With few exceptions 
every country sent its ablest men. ‘The members of the Eastern 
churches also took part in this meeting, going straight from 
Geneva to Beatenberg. It is a matter of interest, ... that the 
American delegates to the Beatenberg meeting were also the 
delegates of the American churches to both the Conference on 
Life and Work of the Churches and the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, taking a leading part in both. a 
World Friendship, November 1920. 
* * 

THE Phonetic Promotion Committee has just issued 
Testing the 2 Bulletin (No. 5) giving the results of special test 
Rational 
Pbonetic. classes conducted in Kuwo, Sha., with twenty- 

seven women and in Antung, Ku., with twenty- 
three. The classes lasted four weeks. ‘The ages of the students 
ran from eleven to sixty-nine years. The conditions were 


those usually met with in practical work. The districts _ 


concerned were widely separated in distance and hence have 
considerable variation in pronuuciation. As far as we know 
other phonetic systems are confined in use to one dialectical 
area which, of course, simplifies greatly the problem involved. 


The tests represent, therefore, not simply enthusiastic prop- 


aganda but a real attempt to test the script under actual 
working conditions. Not all the members of these classes 
were absolutely illiterate or entirely ignoraut of Chinese 
characters. Of ‘‘absolute”’ illiterates, there were at Kuwo 
thirteen—excluding one old lady of sixty-nine who failed 
 entirely—and at Antung, fifteen. These groups are about 
the same size and, since they started together, are in a 
measure comparable even though the standards of examina- 
tion were not uniform. At Kuwo, the ages of those in this 
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‘‘absolutely’’ illiterate group ran from eleven to forty-two, 
an average of 23.7 years, while at Antung, they ran from 
thirteen to sixty, an average of 32.5. At Kuwo, the entire 
thirteen learned to read in an average of 3.4 weeks and with 
three exceptions to write fairly well also. As a matter of fact 
nine students achieved this end in three weeks, four in four 
weeks, atid one in five. At Antung, six passed in reading—five 
with certificates—but only two wrote fairly well. These six 
took on an average 3.6 weeks, one requiring three weeks, two 3.5 

weeks, and three, four weeks. Furthermore, at Antung, older 
people were allowed to read more slowly. In explanation of 
the difference in results, we note that the average age of the 
students at Antung was considerably higher, that irregularity 
in attendance was much more in evidence, that a smaller 
average amount of time was spent in class, and that there was 
a much greater variation in pronunciation from that which is 
the basis of the National Phonetic. The more favorable public 
attitude towards the script in Shansi also made response to 
the purpose of the class quicker there. It should be noted 
that the ages of the successful students in the two places 
run from eleven to forty-two years, It is evident, therefore, 
that age is a retarding factor. The report also indicates 
considerable variation in mental alertness, another important 
factor. It should be noted that the average length of time 
required to learn to read by those successful in the two groups 
was about the same, that is, about three and one-half weeks, 
Of course some of them who failed would have succeeded if 
given longer time, which implies that no definite time can be 
set for all. Yet, the time required to get a start in reading and 
writing this script is short and, when learned, it will save a 
tremendous amount of time in the dissemination and acquisition 
of ideas. Compared with the problem of learning characters, 
the time element is very small. We should like to see such 
tests multiplied. Two are not sufficient for conclusive general- 
ization though even these show that it can: be made to 
work under usual conditions. We should also like to see a 
serious widespread effort to do what the January issue of the 
Far Eastern Republic credits us with aiming to do—‘‘to teach 
it to all Christians during the next year.”’ The National 
Phonetic is a practical time-saver in promoting literacy, which 
can be extensively used and already has enthusiastic Chinese 
backing. From every viewpoint, — to bring it into 
general use is highly desirable, 
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of gntercession 


MILTON STAUFFER. 
YR ASK ..... I WILL DO.’’? Jno. 14:14. 

As we pray God works. The eternal God of the universe stands, as it 
were, like an almighty servant and says: ‘‘If you, my child, will only pray 
I will work ; if you will only be busy with asking, I will see to the doing,.”’ 
Not only does He bestow at our cry but he acts. Not only does our praying 
invoke His bounty, but it sets in motion His omnipotence. Wherefore, as we 
enter into the secret chamber of prayer, nothing will so stir us to mighty 
intercession this month, as to whisper to our own souls this wonderful truth, 
‘“* While I am praying God ts really doing that which I am asking !"’ 


Suppose we bow in prayer that the Gospel may be sent to the neglected 
districts within our own mission fields, or perhaps to Mongolia or to Indo- 
China. Though we may not see it, yet as we pray, God baffles the powers of 
darkness ; moves the hearts of officials ; breaks down the barriers to evangeliza- 
tion. As we pray, God loosens the hands of superstition ; and thrusts forth 
the Gospel messengers to the whitened harvest. As we are praying God is 
doing. All the power of an omnipotent God is ready and willing to be put 
into triumphant, irresistible action at the believing _ of one of His 


children. 


So great a promise brings an equally great responsibility. If it be true 
that God’s omnipotence ts placed at our disposal, we are as responsible for its 
exercise through prayer as though we possessed it ourselves, Moreover, the 
reverse is true, that by unbelieving prayer, or no prayer, we prevent God’s 
doing. ‘‘ He could do no mighty works there because.’? Behold here the — 
shame of an unevangelized China, of two thousand years’ delay, of our 
faltering and temporizing in the presence of difficulties. 


It is a promise which shows how much more wonderful than our doing is 
His doing, called forth by our asking. We have given ourselves to the 
evangelizing of the Chinese whom we love. Many of us are preaching and 
itinerating to the point of exhaustion. Suppose some day there should come 
a message from Christ promising that if we will but ask, He himself will go. 
to these unsaved Chinese. We can almost hear Him speak, ‘My child, you 
know not how to convict of sin, but /, who work as you pray, can bow down 
these souls in a very agony of conviction. You know not how to woo, 
or when to reprove, but 7, who work as you ask, know when to pour in the 
balm of love and when to let fall the sharp, quick blow of needed judgment. 
You can not follow a soul in daily, unbroken pursuit, but 7, who do as you 
ask, follow that soul day and night in sleepless vigilance. I can do all things 
needful to be done to bring that wanderer to himself and cause him to cry, 
‘I will arise and go unto my Father.’ ’’ 


Think what it means to bring the wouder-working Christ into the homes 
of our Chinese brothers and into their churches through our intercession — 
alone, Blessed as is the ministry of doimg, there is a ministry even more 
blessed, that of asking, which calls forth God’s doing. It is in this ministry 
that Christ Himself pours out his soul. ‘*He ever liveth to make interces- 
sion.’’ To enter into a needy life with our own doing is a heavenly privilege ; 
but to have God enter it through our asking,——is it not — ey so much as 
God’s doing is greater than ours? 


(Adapted from a leaflet on Prayer, by James Hi, McConkey y) 
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Contributed Articles 


The Christian Message to China 
(SEE EDITORIAL COMMENT) 


HAT — Christ came to reveal God as the Loving 
Father and all men as Brothers: that He puts His Spirit 


into meu so that they possess Life, moral courage, and 
Faith in His Power to make those who yield to His 
sway glad to make Love Law, Law Love. | 


The personal life and teaching of ene as manifesting the 
existence, immanence, and fatherly love of God, and the reality 
and disastrous effects of evil; the process of God’s saving 
activity ; redemption as an eupecienin capable of pragmatic 
testing; the dynamic in prayer; personal immortality ; social 
‘regeneration through service and love. 


1. Men.-are lost and need to be saved. | 
_ 2. God has provided a Savior in Jesus Christ his Son, who 
died on the cross as our substitute. 
3. Accept Christ as Savior and Lord and you are saved. 
_ 4. Being saved, obey your Lord, in church and community, 
and bring men to him. 


%. "Christianity gives life to men so that they are made 
optimistic. 

2. It teaches the practical methods of living which can be. 
applied to every-day life. | 

3. It is practical, idealistic. 

4. It has dynamic force. 


1. One living God as creator and controller of the universe. 
2. His-Holiness and Righteousness. 
3. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 


NoTre.—Readers of the RECORDER are vaniiniteil that the Editorial Board 
assumes no--responsibility for the views expressed the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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4. The eonatial element of personal faith iu Jesus Christ. 


5. The necessity of spiritual growth. 
6. In dependence upon the Holy Spirit the working out of 


the new life in Christ Jesus. 


Man should believe in God, and seek after Him. God has 
given a light to every man, and He reveals Himself in many 
ways, but chiefly through His Son Jesus Christ, our all-sufficient 
Saviour, through Whom we have access to, and communion 
with, the Father. There must be repentance towards God, and — 
a life consistent with such repentance. Manu should do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God. The. meee Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities. 


1. The fatherhood of God. 

2. The brotherhood of men. 

3. Salvation from sin to God through | faith in, and 
identification with, Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

4. Sacrificial love and sedielee-to men, and 
' 5. The realization of the Kingdom of God page the 
salvation of both individuals and society, 
6. Religion and Ethics are one. 


The message for China to-day must bring God into the 
lives of men with vivifying power. It must make them hate 
injustice and the heartlessness which will let millions starve. 
This will come only when Christ, accepted as Saviour, 
- interprets and makes real the life of the Father. 

God must be shown, not as the Changeless, the Omniscient, 
for Chinese philosophy has proved by its fruits the futility of 
the worship of the static and of knowledge, but as Love in 
Action, leading His own to work with Him to make a better 


world. 


1. The Inspiration of the Scriptures, both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

2. Jesus Christ, His Divinity, Virgin Birth, Sinless Life, 
Vicarious Atonement, Bodily Resurrection, and Return for 
Final Judgment. | 
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3. Regeneration, Justification through Faith, Repentance, 
and Sanctification. 

4. Love for God and Man—Christian Social Service. 

5. Heaven and Hell as in the Bible. 


All the religious truth found in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, and elsewhere, expressed necessarily as the 
Spirit has revealed it variously to his messengers. For myself, 
the essential Divinity of our Lord and His humanity, His 
atoning death and resurrection are important while much of the 
Old Testainent and some of the New Testament may be treated as 
pot useful, In addition the Chinese Church should receive the 
lessons of Church history, together with all the political, 
economic, social, and scientific knowledge with which the Lord . 
has blessed us during the recent decades. 


1. The fatherhood of God revealed in His Son. 
2. The expertence of the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Scriptures, containing the Word of God. 

4. Siv, making necessary a change of nature. 

5. Salvation by faith and a new selfhood as a member of 
the body of Christ. | 

6. The Kingdom, or community of Christ’s members, 
united by His Spirit, striving by deeds of love and service to 
 fealize universal brotherhood. 


I. I consider the minimum of essentials of the Christian 
message to be the Apostles’ Creed, 


II, The essentials of the Christian message might be 
stated also something like this :— 
1. The salvation of the human race depends on its 
acceptance of sonship to God, and brotherhood, : 
2. Sonship and brotherhood can only be understood and 
practised through the knowledge and help of Jesus Christ, 
3-6 Christ can be known only as he is (a) preached and (4) 
shown in (A) personal sonship and (2) corporate brotherhood, 
— 4e (A) calls for individual conversion, and, 
wil _ (B) a church s0 united as plainly to be the Family of 
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I lay the greatest stress upon the general accuracy of the 
Bible records as we have them and I am strongly opposed 
to any and every attempt to abandon vital evangelical truth. 
This I believe to be the Unity of the Godhead ; a real Incarna- 
tion, meaning thereby the Virgin Birth in the ordinary and 
obvious sense given in the Gospel narratives; the Fall; the 
Atonement, (1 Peter 3:18); the Bodily Resurrection of our, 
Lord; and the need for, and the gracious possibility of, a 
spiritual regeneration. 

While not prepared to dogmatize on other doctrines that 
may be more or less generally held by Christians, I hold these 
mentioned to be indispensable to any faithful declaration of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


1. There is one God, the Father of all men. | 
2. God’s character of love, goodness and mores. is com- 
pletely shown in His Son, Jesus Christ. 

3. Men are saved by.the love and suffering of God in| 
Jesus Christ, who died for the sins of the whole world. 

4. The penalty of continued sin is eternal loss. God is. 
bent on overcoming sin, as long as it exists. 

5. The hope for the individual is to become a true man 
like Christ, through the Spirit of God, who is the Friend of 
the just and of the unjust. 

6. Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil the ancient 
faiths of China. | 

7. The purpose of God for China is that she should set an 
_ example of peace and goodwill to a warring world. 


I. Gratuitous salvation in Christ through faith. 


II. The Scriptures as the only authoritative witness te 
this salvation briefly analyzed below :— 

1. Through the Law to know God’s will und man’s con- 
dition because of sin. Stressing the necessity of repentance, 
I would have it noted that Christ in Matt. 22:37-39 expressly 
teaches that love of neighbour is ‘‘like unto’’ love of God. 
The present wave of enthusiasm for the ‘‘Social Service 
Gospel’’—is it not an indication that formerly Theology was 
emphasized at the expense of Anthropology? _ should | not 
be stressed at the expense of the other. ! 
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2. Salvation through faith in Christ reiielhteie that the 
value—the efficacy—of faith is in the object of the faith not in 
the faith itself. That prayer, good works, Bible reading are of 
value only in so far as they make Christ more real. 

3. That the believer’s sanctification is progressive by 
means of the communion of saints in the Church, Bible study, 
prayer, holy living. | 

4. As a summary the Aposties? Creed in its generally 

understood sense. 


I. A statement as to God’s relation to man and man’s 

relation to God as revealed in the Old and New Testaments. 
(2) The vucm and depravity of the human race through 
sin. | 
(5) The redempiton of the whole human race through the 
sacrifice of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, on Calvary. — 

(c) The need of regeneration of the individual through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

(This should include the regeneration of the whole social 
order.) 

2. The mission of the Church duiing the present dispensa- 
tion. 

(a) Its witness to Christ and His redemptive work. 

(Including present High Presy functions as Mediator 
between God and man.) 
(6) The upbuilding and care of ‘ the flock of God.” 
(c) Progeration for the coming Kingdom of the Son of 
Man. | 

3. The coming Kington of the Son of Man. 

(a) The millenial reign. 

(6) The bringing of all things into subjection to Him. 
(ce) The glory of the eternal ages when God shall be all in 


1. One self-existent, infinitely strong Creator and Ruler 
and Lover of heaven and earth and China and all mankind. 
Final rewards and punishments for all are in his hand. 

2. One holy Book, mysterious and commanding as God > 
himself, containing all that China and we all need to know 
about God and His past and present commands and plans for — 
China and all men. | 
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3. One Jesus Christ the Lord, immeasurably loveliest, 
strangest, strongest, wisest of all mankind, faithfully and parti- 
cularly described in the Bible as the only begotten Son of God, 
Redeemer of lost men. ‘To trust him is to be steadily changed 
into his likeness; to turn from him is to be terribly lost. 

4. One immediate duty—repent of all known ee 
thank and pray to Jesus Christ daily. 

5. Bea # =F in daylight and dark. Actively draw others 
to Christ Jesus. Do all that you can for ——— 
always. 

6. When a sufficient number of China’s men and women 
(say one in ten) trust, love, worship, and obey Christ Jesus, 
China will be renovated in goodness, courage, unity, progres- 
_Ssiveness, and power. She will be another country. 


Christianity is the one true religion given by God to man 
to teach him the truth about Eiteneelt and man’s relations to 

Him. 

About God, it teaches that He is Spirit, Life, and Truth. 
He has revealed Himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

About man it teaches that God made him in God’s image, 
i.e., made him like God, a person possessed of life, knowledge, 
bad will, and therefore able to love, know, and serve God. 
But man has refused to love, know, or serve as he ought, and 
this refusal is sin which separates man from God. _ 

Notwithstanding man’s sin, God still loves him and would 
save him back to union with Himself. The Father sent the 
_ Son to be the Saviour, Jesus. Jesus, the So of God, became 

man by being born of a virgin. He lived a sinless life, died 

upon the cross, was buried. ‘The third day He rose again and 
ascended to heaven. From heaven He sent the Holy Spirit to 
convict man of sin, to lead him to repentance and to work in 
him faith in Jesus Christ through whose merits God forgives the 
believer his sin and causes him to be born ‘again to ‘ new life of 
sonship and communion with God. 

At the last day, Jesus will come agai and judge the quick 
and the dead. 

We learn all these things from one book only, the Bible. 


1. God, the Creator of the universe, is the theteas of all 
mankind. He is revealed to man in the Bible and in His Son. 
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He loves all men, and desires that they should be His. filial - 
children while on earth, and live with iia hereafter in 
Heaven. 

2. God the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, became Seceidabies 
lived on earth as our example, and died that He might save us 
from our sins and overcome the power of death. He is our 
Saviour not by substitution but by identification. He desires 
that we may yield ourselves wholly to Him, so that He can 
live in us, and work through us. 

3. God the Holy Spirit is the teacher and sanctifier of 
Christians. He opens. to us the meaning of the Scriptures and 
inspires to good works. 

4. The Brotherhood of man. All the chad of the 
Heavenly Father are brethren. Mutual love and service are 
the duty of all. The Society of followers of Christ on earth is 
the Church, to which entrance is by baptism. In a com- 
memorative feast its members have communion with Christ 
and are united more closely with Him aud with each other. 
Communion with God is possible at any time, and in any place 
by prayer, and God is always willing to hear. The first day of 
the week is set apart for special worship of God, as a sign that 
all our days should be given to His service, but cessation of 
ordinary work for one day is also profitable to us physically. 

5. Death is not the end of life, but entrance into a fuller — 
life. The exact conditions of the after life are not revealed, 
but we know that true Christians rise with a spiritual body to 
a life of happiness and service and praise. 


God—eternal, uncreated, Three in One and One in Three, 

The Bible—in its entirety—the — inspired 
Word of God, 

Man—a fallen creature, hopeless and undone without — 
redemption by the shed blood of Christ and new life — 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus Christ—begotten of the Holy Ghost, born of the. 
Virgin Mary, very God and perfect man, His vicarious death, 
literal resurrection and personal return to judge the world, 

The Christian life—Repentance unto faith in Christ Jesus 
leading to fellowship with Christ and manifested in work for 
Christ, 

Future rewards and punishments—certain and eternal, 
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I, God, Father-Creator; Son (Jesus) Incarnate God- 
Personal Saviour ; mane Spirit, Transcendant God-Immanent 
Power, 

II, The whole Bible in the light of old conviction and new 
confirmation the guide, inspiration and of life, 
individual and social, | 

-III, The Cross of Christ the focus of sin anal seBeuiption, 
justice and mercy, penitence and forgiveness ; the pivot of the 
Gospel. 

IV. The church, as ‘established im and we the New 
Testament, the composite life’ of regenerate (renewed) indi- 
viduals, and the expression and conservation of ee life, 
communal and personal, 

V. The bodily ete | of Jesus the consummation of 
redemption, of believers the consummation of human personality , 

1. Belief in God the Father Almighty, Make r of heaven 
and earth and of all things visible and invisible. Belief in His 
righteousness and holiness, His justice and truth, His long 
suffering and great mercy. ! | 

2. Belief that God created man free from sin, but that 
man by the exercise of the free-will (with which God had in 
His goodness endowed man) fell into sin. The consequence of 
this was that man’s descendants have always had a tendency 
towards evil. 
| 3. Belief that in His desire to save men from the guilt 
- and power of sin, God in the person of the Son became man, 
taught the truth, and revealed in His life the character of God 
and the ideal to which man ought to attain, and finally of His 
own free will died on thé cross, was buried and rose — in 
order to break the power of sin and death. 

4. Belief that man, by the exercise of faith in Soom Christ 
as the God man, can receive forgiveness of sins now, power to > 
live a holy life on earth and the certain assurance of life with 
Christ beyond the grave, 

5° Belief that in securing the blessings just inentioned, : 
man is aided by the Holy Spirit, who with the Father and 
Son, is God. And that the Holy Spirit can change the nature — 
of man and bring that nature into conformity with the will of 


God. 
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6. Belief that God from of old has desired all who seek 
His favour to unite themselves together, And that the out- 
working of this desire had its first issue in the founding of the 
Jewish Church and its final issue in the establishment of the 
Christian Church, to which admission is betokened in baptism 
and to which adhesion is signified in the Lord’s Supper, 

7. Belief that the revelation which God has made to man— 
apart from the voice of conscience—is made in the Bible, which — 
was written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit by various 
writers, but which if rightly studied gives a progressive revela- 
tion of the will of God. | 

8, Belief that there will be a day of judgment, when each 
man must appear to be judged, and that this judgment will be 
so manifestly just that no man will be able to question that the 
Judge of all the earth has done right, : 


Tropical Diseases 
EDITH CONCHE 
[From the Dictionary of Tropical Medicine. ] 


S the preservation of health in the Far East is such an 
- important subject, one feels it may not be amiss to draw 


attention toa few of the complaints most prevalent in 
of becoming missionaries, or who have friends in the field. 


the mission field for the benefit of those who may think 


DEPRESSION. (Closely allied with its contrary mani- 
_ festation “The Hump.’’) This complaint is very common in 
the tropics. It may arise from various causes, —indigestion, 
over-work (though this is not a usual one), teaching singing — 
to natives, amateur attempts at goat- farming or gardening, or 
even house-building. It is of a highly infectious nature, and 
affects the eyes largely, spoils the power of vision, interferes 
with focussing and perspective, is often accompanied by 
intellectual doubt, and (in male patients) a tendency. towards 


whiskers and carpet slippers, and (in-female) droopy skirts and 


a sagging waist line. It is best treated by vigorous exercise in 
the open-air, the study of history, and large doses of Punch, 


ae GRUMBLING. This disease is so insidious in its onset that 
the complaint may be well established, and the patient quite 
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unaware of it. It is generally found in healthy and well nour- 
ished subjects, and is caused by an absence of worry and difficul- 
ties. ‘The symptoms are a tendeucy to fault finding, the object 
of which varies greatly. Native pigs, the postman, the Peking 
government, or the cook may each be the disposing cause of an 
attack. .The best cure is change of scene, to a native inn, if 
possible, for some weeks, during which the patient might be 
kept on low diet, and taught tasing ‘Count your 


IRRITABILITY. A complaint very trying to those not 
infected. The causes are various, such as a native feast, late 
hours, excessive tea or coffee drinking, or home truths froma 
colleague. The manifestations are a tendency to contradict 
accepted opinions on everything, to ‘‘take wrong’? everything 
.that is said or done, or in some cases the assumption of an 
early-Christian-martyr air. This complaint is non-profession- 
_ally called ‘‘cantankerousness’’ or euphemistically ‘‘nerves.’”’ 
Treatment as advised by an eminent C.M.S. doctor is as_ 
follows: ‘‘If someone in your mission compound is irritable, 
give him some cathartic compound. If everyone is irritable 

and unreasonable take some yourself.’’ ek: 


ARGUFYING. Usually a woman’s disease, though occurring : 
sometimes in men, caused by poverty of blood in the’ brain. 
The symptoms are a habit of keeping conversation circulating 
in a small circle, usually connected with details of work, 
manifested most frequently at meal times. Remedies, a hand- 
kerchief tightly knotted over the mouth of one or more of the 
_ patients is the most efficacious; less drastic, a red Mersing might 
be trailed by some non-inflicted person, 


DippLinc. This is a disease which affects the patient’s 

work more than himself, It attacks the motor centres, An 
example may be given, The patient starts in a direct line from 
A to B, En route the whitewasher from C appears desiring 
an immediate inspection of his work, A_ right-angular 


diversion is made in favour of C, Then the carpenter from D 


appears wishing to know the exact height a certain beam is to 
be, or, to speak more aecurately (since no one ever wants to 
Know anything exactly in the East), to be told whether what 
he has done ‘‘ will do,’? Leaving D the cook appears and 
directs the course to the water cistern at E. It appears the 
_ tadpoles are now well-grown frogs, the weather is dry, and 
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would it not be well to have the cistern cleaned? Incidental 
remarks are made as to sweeping out drains, now choked with 
leaves, and a few hints given as to tidiness in general, The 
washer lady is seized with a desire for soap and more soap (a 
purely native disease, something akin to diabetes) When 
this has been administered, the study desk is reached once 
more, A glance reminds the patient that the important message _ 
to B has not yet been dealt with, The remedy for this disease 
is perfect organization based on a sound system, As the 
patient starts from A he carries in his pocket (if a ‘‘she”’ in | 
her hand) a large number of corks, | | 

These corks are carved out into a number of fantastic 
shapes, something like the conversation lozenges of our youth. 
The shapes mean different sentences. For instance to C would 
go ‘* Very nice indeed,’’ to D ‘that height will do beautifully,” 
to E ‘‘an excellent idea.’? One which is generally reserved to 
the end, and only given out on very busy day translates into — 
‘Go and boil your head,’’ The cork treatment is highly 
_ recommended by the medical faculty. 


- DAWDLING. Another manifestation of the same complaint. 
It largely affects the sense of time, Being highly infectious it 
often involves the whole household; it may begin with an 

unpunctual cook, In affected households meals have a 
tendency to begin late, and end later, movable feasts are the 
order of the day, times are fixed ‘‘ with a leaning to mercy.’’ 
A readjustment of values occurs, 8 a,m,==8,10, 8,15, or 8.20; 
2 pm,=2.20., etc. The patients must themselves assist the 
cure by ‘‘ making an effort,’’ unlike the late Mrs. Dombey of 
lamented memory, N.B. This complaint rarely attacks those 
responsible for routiue jobs, such as schools, If it‘ does, a — 
readjustment can be made by putting all the household clocks 
half an hour in advance of the school ones, so that paradoxi- 
cally the teachers can be late, and yet in time, 


| Heroics, This is most commonly met with in young 
people, but may manifest itself at any age, or in persons of 
either sex, The symptoms are a desire to postpone furloughs, 
abjure holidays, neglect the personal appearance, and cultivate 
a general air of over-work, ‘The catchword of this stage is ‘* Z 
have not time for such things,’? the more emphatic the ‘‘ /,’’ 
the more acute the. — It is frequently accompanied by 
cantankerousness,’’ occtirs as a rule in patients of an 
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Opposite disposition to those! attacked by the diddling and 
dawdling symptoms, but it may result after convalescence from 
those diseases, As this disease is frequently associated with 
low-feeding, it is best cn a with the ‘‘egg cure,’’ Any 


number of eggs up to ten are given daily (eggs are about 
four a penny in oriental lands), The cure may be considered 
complete when the patient has said, ‘‘ Cook-a-doodle-do”’ three 
or four times instead of the ordinary native language. In 
addition, wholesome intercours¢ withione’s fellows and a little 


mild badinage are recommended. 


CARPING CAVILLING This serious malady is 
of two varieties, the acute and the chronic, The former has 
usually a provoking cause, and is cured by the removal of the 
cause, After several attacks the acute form is likely to pass 
‘into the chronic, This disease ‘causes much pain, Its cure is 
extremely simple, The patient must be provided with a reliable 
* life-size mirror, and be instructed to use it for several hours 
daily, By the time he has learned to see himself as others see 
him, or as he sees others, the disease will not -— be arrested, 
it will be cured for ever, 


T hese are some of the minor complaints met with in the 
tropics. They can best be guarded against by keeping up 
the tone of the general health, For this certain things are 
recommended, nourishing food in sufficient quantity, exercise 
in the open air, plenty of interesting work, a little wholesome 
literature, a hobby, and above all the cultivation of a sense of | 
humour, 


N.B, It may be noticed in passing that these are tropical 
complaints, ard as the tropics do not extend to 25° North 
latitude, they may have -no interest for members of the 
Kwangsi-Hunan Mission, 
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What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 


Problems of the Christian Church in China. (A ‘State- 
ment of Religious Experience) | 


| L. C. WU. 
(Translated from ‘‘ Life’? by Prof. T. C. CHAO) 


N the spring of the third year of the Republic the 
opportunity came to me to investigate into the Christian 
religion. In October the next year, I received baptism 

and joined the Chung Hua Shen Kung Hui at Peking. 

Five full years elapsed since I first joined the Christian Church; 
but during these five years, I have been continuously studying 
the truths of Christianity. My kuowledge of the religion 
is indeed very shallow; for as I do not know the foreigu 
languages, I cannot read European and American books and 
have to limit my study to the translated Bible, which I have 
somewhat carefully studied but which Iam afraid may not be 
entirely in agreement with the original in many places in spite © 
of the fact that the translated Bible has been corrected again © 
and again. As to reference works which have already been 
translated into Chinese 1 have not read many of them. Con- 
sequently I am not very familiar with many doctrines and 
I am embarrassed if I am asked to make a statement of views 
with regard to the religion. But faith is a great thing in- 
human life. Since I repose my faith in Christianity I ought to 
find out how knowledge and conduct may become unified 
- so that this faith may be realized. Not a day passes when this 
thought does not revolve in my mind several times, and from > 
this thought I have arrived at a few judgments which I ask to_ 
state in this paper. _ 
The spiritual needs of mankind grow with the increase of 
knowledge. If one is satisfied with what he has already 
attained and feels no more spiritual need, no more want, he is 
very probably revealing in himself an arrested intellectual 
development. Knowing this, I made attempts at my own 
spiritual progress. Since I joined the Christian Church, I 
began to feel more and more dissatisfied with certain things. © 
At first I tried to compel myself to be contented, as I thought 
one should not let pride grow in his heart. Acquiescence, 
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however, soon failed. For afterwards, as I began to see the 
true foundation of Christianity I felt that if knowing the things 
that I was dissatisfied with were contradictory to the truth of 
our religion, I did not make them known to others, I would 
have disobeyed my own God-given conscience. And so 
investigation led to ideas, ideas led to expressions of them in 
words, and all these commenced spontaneously to influence 
even conduct and activities. This shows me more clearly than 
. ever that thought and the problems of life have very intimate 
relations. If faith is of paramount importance in life, we 
ought not to let our thoughts on it pass away without a state- 
ment, for we ought not to dabble with life lightly. 

The first element in my dissatisfaction is that those who 
are at present so-called Christians do not appear to have a 
_vight faith. As I view it, those who, being rascals of the city 

or street, desire the Church to be a charm of protection, 
‘or, being poor in wealth, want the Church to render them > 
’ material assistance, do not possess what we may properly term 
faith. Even youths, who joined the Church on account of the 
advantages of education accruing thereto, do not have real 
faith at all, and to take a step further, when a man, recognizing 
_ his own sin and short comings and pitying the degradation of 

society, really repents and seeks happiness, his aims, though 
_ they may be free from blame, are yet too narrow. ‘To aim at 
individual salvation and eternal life according to strict judg- 

ment, is narrow, because such an aim cannot contain in it the 
greatness and universality of the Christian religion. How rare 
"then is true faith! What marvel if people criticize Christians 
as persons who ‘‘eat religion,’? who are superstitious and 
selfish ? 

The second element in my dissatisfaction with regard to 
the Church is that while the Church ought to be the guide of 
society, she is now not only unable to guide society,. but can 
merely follow social progress and be guided by it. The reason 
for this is two-fuld. In the first place the church places 
so great au emphasis upon ancient ceremonies and observances 
that she becomes incapable of shaking off the yoke of tradition, 
and though she knows that social progress is inevitable, yet 
she, even in this modern day, compels men to follow the rules 
and formulz of a thousand years ago. Such conservation is 
not only irrational but is also an emotionally impossible — 
matter ; and yet on account of certain human limitations and 
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: hendionpe, the church has never been willing to aie the 
necessary changes in spite of the fact that without change she 
bas to lose her position of prophetic guidance that society is in 
‘ need of. In the second place the Church’s view of the Bible is 
not in harmony with modern knowledge. The Bible—the 
two testaments—is still effective so far as the book asa whole is 
concerned ; but because of racial, geographical, and temporal 
differences, the thoughts, languages, and methods of organizing 
them are unlike those to which we are accustomed. (For 
instance, the method we use to express a truth is the simple 
presentation of it in essay form while the ancient method 
employs narratives largely for this purpose.) And if, for 
example, the method of literal interpretation is to be kept 
intact, then the trouble of ‘‘destroying matter by form”’ and 
‘‘killing spirit by letter’? cannot be avoided and the rigidity 
of interpretation would merely lead people to suspect that the 
truths of the Bible are after all without close bearing upon the 
practical problems of life. Obstacles are, therefore, laid in the 
way of the gospel. Contemplation on these conditions existing 
in the Church increases my dissatisfaction. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Church of Christ is 
not merely an organization of a few ministers and preachers, 
It is eminently an organization of all Christians who compose 
it. If we are not satisfied with the Chufch, we ought to 
rise up and attempt to reform it. The sovereignty of a 
democracy rests with the people and if the people, expecting to 
improve their political strength and prospect, can merely rebuke 
the administration of the government and cannot bear their — 
own responsibility, would they be worthy of their citizenship? _ 
Thus, we are all Christians and if we merely criticize the | 
Church, stand aloof from its affairs, and even antagonize it, 
what good can come out of us? Or shall each of us think that — 
if we ourselves are real Christians it is sufficient? There are 
people who think that now the ill-feelings of society toward the _ 
Christian religion have all disappeared and that as the high — 
class of people are daily coming into the Church, the prosperity - 
of the religion is insured for the future. But if many of the 
high class people joined the Church and each began to feel 
dissatisfied with it, thinking that he understood the doctrines — 
perfectly and thus becoming an enemy of the Church, what — 
kind of a constructive work could have been done though we 
believed that construction came only after a certain measure 
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of destruction? If the Christian Church of China followed our 
advocation, if all the Christians acquired right faith, and if the 
church did set aside all the meaningless and impractical forms 
together with all the irrational interpretations of doctrines, 
could we say then that we had done a piece of constructive 
work? If all the believers had leaned toward knowledge, 
turning doctrines and dogmas into mere theories of learning, 
would they not have lost the true spirit of religion? Could an 
intellectualistic church be inclusive enough—inclusive of all 
the intelligent and iguorant? Or could we maintain that the 
recognized deep truths of the present time should belong to 
those who are educated and be shut off from those who are 
ignorant and who, on account of their ignorance, might be 
treated according to Confucius’ famous saying, ‘‘ The people 
can be made to follow and cannot be made to know ’’? All 


‘these and like questions rush on me and being puzzled I know 


not which way to turn or follow ! 

In the midst of this bewilderment, I thought of St. Paul’s 
teaching concerning the Church. -He says: ‘* Other foundation. 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”’ 
Consequently I think if we desire to solve the problems of the 
Christian Church the best thing we can do is to return to the 
teachings of Jesus and to his work, for there we may be sure to 
find our desired solutions. Jesus claims that the principle 
of his life is self-sacrificial service ; for ‘‘the son of man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, affd give his life a 
ransom for many.’’ He also announces the necessary condition 
of discipleship, saying: ‘‘If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” In — 


another place, he says: ‘‘ He that hath my commandments and 


keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.’’ From these words we 
can clearly see that the foundation of the Christian religion is 


. Jesus’ example of self-sacrifice. If we can imitate Jesus, practise 
self-sacrifice, pluck out the roots of our selfishness, and con- 


secrate all we have to the service for man, thus showing forth 
our spirit of sacrifice in our attempts to make enduring contri- 
butions to society and secure the common good of our people. 
If we hope in this way to effect gradual social regeneration, we 
may rest assured that we can share really in the establishment | 
and realization of Jesus’ Kingdom of heaven in this world, 

So doing, as all of us work by the faith approved of our 
conscience, knowing we wages to labor in the self-sacrificial 
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spirit, what time shall we have then to criticize and meddle 
with other men’s affairs? If all the members of the Church 
practise real social service and realize the teachings of Jesus 
Christ in their conduct, what need has the Church any more to 
pay so much attention and spend so much energy on ceremonies 
and forms? Even the important truths of the Bible or the | 
creeds of the Church, also depend upon the good works of the 
believers to confirm and magnify them. And if so, after the 
good works have been performed, what necessity is there left 
for people to quarrel over different interpretations of dogmas ~ 
and principles of religion? If we believe that the Christian 
Church rests on a firm foundation aud has far-reaching work 
and influence, shall we still entertain the fear that some day the 
religion may be transformed into a sort of empty theory of 
learning ? Moreover, as the spirit of man rises to high levels, 
material civilization will also make great advancement. As | 
Confucius well said: ‘* When the great truth moves, it reaches. 
the whole world. .... All men will not merely love their own | 
parents as parents, and their own sons as sons... . . Goods are 
kept from being thrown on the way, but need not be kept to 
oneself; strength may not come forth from the body, but 
when it comes, it may not be used for oneself.’’ At that time, — 
shall not even the ignorant men and women of to-day have the 
same faith as the intelligent people have now? In short, 
if only the believers will practise the teachings of Jesus, they 
can secure the proper solutions for all the difficult problems 
with which we are face to face at the present time. Such — 
a thought really finds my heart! 

Therefore I think that although at times we criticize the 
Church, we don’t want to form another organization besides the 
Church.. We desire merely to abolish the hindrances that human 
manipulations alone have placed in the way of our religion. 
We desire to recover the reality of Christianity. As I understand 
it, our religion does not prevent man from seeking knowledge ; 
it only insists that all knowledge must converge in love, in — 
which the truth, the beauty, and the good of the world may be | 
perfected and unified and become eternal. This love is fully — 
illustrated in Jesus’ self-sacrifice. Christianity does not want 
men to rely merely on the divinity of Jesus and get salvation 
without any cost. It expects men to imitate Jesus and acquire 
His character so that they may realize their individuality and 
follow the heavenly law of great commonness. 
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KZ.) I believe that the truths of the Christian religion do 
not come into conflict with the truths of science and philosophy. 
The reason that the modern man’s ideas have changed and 
have been emancipated from the bondage of antiquities, may be 
found in the gradual manifestation of truths. I believe especi- 
ally that the source of Christianity and that of all other 


_ religions, even of all systems of thought, are one, and all 


religions and systems of thought are not far different from each 

other in the great fundamentals. In the good future all the 

tributaries and the great river wil run together into the sea. 
For this reason, although I have gone through. many vicis- 


4 situdes in thought, I still retain my optimism, being willing to 


put into practice what I believe to be true. I wish to do as an 
ancient saying advises: ‘‘As long as there is breath, this 
work shall not be slackened.’’ I also wish that ambitious men 


’ will soon arise and revive all the churches in China. All 


these my thoughts, though unsystematically stated, may have 
a little worth for discussion. “If the reader will kindly respond 
with strict criticism and help me make progress in my thinking 
on such important things, I shall gladly listen; for this is what 
I earnestly desire to achieve. | 


Reconstruction of Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion in India and the United States 
with Its Suggestions for China| 
T. H. P. SAILER 


(Continued from Page 30, January, 1921. 


educational institutions spring out of practical needs, 
but also how they tend to persist after these needs have 
been materially modified, The first secondary school 
in the United States was represented by the Latin grammar 
school of New England, transplanted from Europe, whose main 
business was to drill in the Latin required for entrance to 


IT] : situation in the United States illustrates how 


‘Harvard College where students prepared for the ministry, 


The school was purely preparatory, concerned with the mastery 
of the linguistic tools of higher learning, Those who did not 
aspire to college went only to dame and writing schools, At 
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this stage of American education the demands of the masses 
were very small, the elements of literacy, for many not even 
that, while those of the professions were narrow and traditional, 
As the middle class of society grew, the scanty elementary | 
education was no longer sufficient and the professional 
education was wide of the mark, Accordingly, about 1750 the 
practical-minded Benjamin Franklin opened a new secondary 
institution to teach subjects that had a closer bearing on life, 
This was the academy, which for over one hundred years held 
a position of great importance in American education, Its 
appearance indicated a public consciousness that there was 
something worth knowing besides traditions, that the con- 
tribution of the modern world must be taken into account, 
_ Later, as social intercourse became more varied and complex, 
as the making of a living demanded greater intelligence, as 
national and international relationships broadened and strength- 
ened, others than prospective preachers and leaders felt the 
need of something beyond the elements of education, At first. 
the motive for securing these was mainly that of individual 
advancement, but finally the state perceived that it was to its 
own interest to offer a free secondary education to its citizens, 
and the American high school arose, a distinctive landmark in 
the history of democratic education, representing the extension 
of free common schooling for all who chose to take advantage 
of it, While no other country has gone so far as this, the 
upper limits of elementary education have generally risen and — 
provision has been made widely for iit of — to study 
further, 
Meanwhile, the academies, in response to these same 
influences, had many of them extended their work, added years 
to their courses, and finally blossomed out into colleges ; others 
became preparatory schools for colleges in the neighborhood, 
The colleges in turn, originally professional schools, gradually — 
separated their professional departments, which at first were 
accessible to those who had never taken the college course, 
but which later raised their standards of admission, owing | 
largely to the energetic work of President Eliot, of Harvard, 
The typeof American education that ultimately became 
standardized out of all this process was an elementary school of | 
eight years, with variations in certain sections of the country, | 
followed by a secondary school of four years, and this by an | 
undergraduate college course of four years leading to strictly | 
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graduate professional study, the average age of graduation for 
the first three stages being fourteen, eighteen, and twenty-two 
respectively, Thus the American system differed from that of 
other countries in that it delayed the entrance upon both 
professional and secondary study two years later, Asa matter 
of fact, the stronger universities offered much work of a 
graduate type in their last two years, Moreover, certain 
professional schools, especially those of medicine, admitted 
students at the end of the sophomore year, but the great mass 
of American students were, age for age, behind those of 
European countries, 

The bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, is only one of a 
series of discussions of this problem. A Committee of the 
_N. E. A. on the Reorganization of Secondary Edtication has 
recommended that the elementary course be shortened to six 
years, and that work more distinctively secondary in type be 
taken up by pupils at the approximate age of twelve, with a 
high school course six years in length, in two divisions. It is 
felt that in addition to other advantages, this will help to secure 
enrichment of the secondary curriculum and enable our students 
to cover by the age of eighteen more nearly the ground 
covered by European students. The needs of those who do not 
study further than this are to be met by a variety of courses. 

The present bulletin discusses the extension of secondary 
education upwards, It appears that as long ago as 1852 
President Tappan, of the University of Michigan, suggested 
transferring university work really of secondary grade. to the 
high school. President Harper, of Chicago, did much to 
promote this idea, not only by organizing the work of his 
university into a junior and senior college of two years each, 
the latter with a more distinctively graduate type of work, but 
by his writings and speeches. In-an address given in 1900 and 
published in his book, The Trend of Higher Education 
(ch, XXIII), he called attention to the fact that 20 to 25 per 
cent of the smaller colleges in America were doing work only a 
little removed from that of an academy. He suggested that it 
would be well for these, in the interest of quality, to attempt 
nothing higher. Another 25 per cent of small colleges he 
thought might hold their own, The remaining 50 per cent he. 
advised to become junior colleges, retaining the preparatory 
departments which most of them had, and covering the first 
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two years of the present college course, He noted that the 
average studeut was not prepared to do satisfactory work 
except by academy methods until the end of the sophomore 
year, and urged that all of this work be done in a single 
institution, 

The bulletin mentions four types of junior colleges: 
(1) those which are recognized departments of universities ; 
(2) normal schools which undertake two years of college work ; _ 
(3) public junior colleges, high schools which have added two 
years of work ; (4) private junior colleges, smaller colleges which 
have decided to restrict themselves to the first two years of the 
undergraduate course. It sums up the arguments for and 
against the American small college in substance as follows: 

In its favor it may be said that small size offers certain 
advantages ; that as an institution it appeals to local pride, 
denominational support, and democratic spirit; and that the 
present gap between secondary and university work seems to 
leave it a field, 

Factors that threaten its continuance are the rapid growth 
of the high school, with its tendency to add years ; the equally 
rapid growth of powerful and well-equipped universities ; the 
demand for specialized work in the upper years, which small 
colleges find it difficult to meet; and lack of funds to maintain 
ptesent degree standards, The consolidation of two or more 
institutions may be a partial -help, but there remain some strong 
reasons for choosing the junior college as the way out, 

_A summary of these reasons is as follows: (1) the junior 
college is relieved, both of the courses with highest per capita 
cost, demanding specialized instruction and expensive equipment | 
and frequently taken by only small classes, and also of the other | 
requirements of a standard American college; (2) it closes at 
what has come to be a break in methods of study in this as well 
as in other countries; (3) when developing out of a high 
school, it saves much money for students who would otherwise 
have to go farther from home. for the first two years of the 
college course ; (4) it holds these young people longer near 
home and church influences, and sends them to a distance only © 
when their characters are more mature; (5) it forms a better 
terminus than the high school for many who can go no further ; 
(6) it can undertake certain types of vocational training, such 
as teaching and journalism, better than the high school; (7) it 
is already recognized as furnishing sufficient preparation for 
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| 
several types’ of professional work ; (8) it will relieve the 


university of congestion in the lower inns. 

If this proposed arrangement of work is carried out, the 
United States will have an elementary course of six years, a 
secondary course of eight years, with three divisions, junior 
high school, senior high school, and junior college, and 
diversified departments for varying needs, and students will 
enter upon professional and postgraduate work at the age of 
twenty. This will require, of course, making the most of the 
opportunities for improving quality of work which the 
rearrangement makes possible, case for reconstruction 
seems a strong one, | 

In turning to the Report of the Calentta University 
Commission, one is struck with two things: the difference in 


- many respects between Indian and American education ; and at 


the same time with the similarity of forces at work heading to 


. recommendations that are largely identical, Some of the 


striking differences are as follows: (1) with a population about 
three times that of the United States, India has no such 
foundation of general intelligence on which to build ; according 
to the census of 1911, only 59 out of 1,000 of the population 
were literate, less than 11 per cent of the men and exactly 
I per cent of the women, with only 3.22 per cent of the 
population at school, (z) The bulk .of this population is rural 
and isolated in small villages, (3) The masses live in great 
poverty ; estimates in 1911 were that the wages of an able- 
bodied agricultural laborer were from $1 to $5 a month, (4) 
The climate combines with other causes, economic and social, 
to depress the physique and undermine energy. (5) There isa 
great diversity of languages, 147 dialects being recognized, so 
that in the larger centers several mutually unintelligible 
languages are apt to be spoken. (6) The religion of the masses 
is shot through with superstition and is a strong obstacle to 
progress, (7) The institution of caste, nowhere else in the 
world so inflexible, hinders both co-operation between groups 
and initiative of individuals, (8) While there is great respect 
for learning, the traditions of education are too exclusively 
speculative, on the one hand, and memoriter, on the other. 


_.€9) The position of woman is low even for a non-Christian 


country, those of the upper classes being secluded, early 
marriage general, and illiteracy, as indicated above, almost 
universal, (10) The industries of the country are yet in a 
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backward state, so that many motives and resources for 
education present in the West are only slightly developed, and 

the demand for experts and trained administrators is yet 
comparatively small, (11) The education most needed must 
be borrowed from abroad, so that other social institutions can 
aid the school but little and, especially in higher subjects, a 
Western language needs to be used, (12) For a task so vast 
and complicated, with so many difficulties, the funds, a large 
propertion of which have to be supplied by the government, 
are inadequate, 

It is well to stop aud reflect on the educational problem 
presented by such a situation, Many of the conditions are 
similar to those found in other parts of the non-Christian 
world, but the combination of them is unique, It is clear 
_ that to other handicaps there should not be added that of waste. 
The best advice available on the planet is none too good for 
such circumstances, 

Bengal, however, is peculiar even for India, The people 
are proverbially clever as students, but with little taste for 
manual occupations, Education is popular, especially higher 
education, and sehools are numerous, but ill-supported. 
According to the 7th Quinquennial Report of the Educational 
Department, Bengal has well above the average percentage of 
boys undergoing elementary education among the provinces of 
India, but stands at the bottom in average direct expenditure | 
of money per pupil. Its secondary schools are five times as 
numerous per square mile as those of any other province in 
India, and eleven times as thickly sown as those of Madras 
Presidency, but it pays least per secondary boy. The 
proportion of unaided secondary schools, that is, of schools 
which are unable or unwilling to conform to government 
standards for the sake of a grant-in-aid, is nearly three times 
that of any other province. The record for elimination is in — 
striking contrast to-that of American schcols, since the fourth 
high school class contains about go per cent as many as the 
first, much of this, however, being due to retardation. 
Incidentally, only 30 to 40 per cent of. these succeed in passing — 
the final examinations, As far as size is concerned, there is 
practically no drop in the classes until the end of the second 
- college year, when the so-called F.A.(First Arts) or intermediate 
examination is taken, From 1912 to 1917 the number of 
students in arts colleges in Bengal increased 68 per cent, and 
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the number of those in English secondary schools, 40 per cent, 
Dr. Sadler (Vol, I of the Report, pp. 19-22) calls attention to 
the fact that Bengal and the Wnited Kingdom have almost the | 
same population, 45,000,000, with normally just about the same 
number—26,000—preparing for university degrees, Since 
only about one in ten of the population of Bengal is literate, 
this means that ten times as large a proportion of the educated 
class are taking degrees in Bengal as in England. The cost 
per college student in Bengal is the lowest in India, In 
unaided colleges, which educate more studeuts. than those of 
any other class, the average cost per annum is a little over 
Rs, 48, while in the University of Birmingham it is Rs, 720, 
and in the University of Liverpool, Rs, 1,320 (Vol. I, pe 361). 
Of the 11,655 graduates of Calcutta University from 1912 to 
1917, 7,564, or nearly 65 per cent, took the arts Homans: 1,981 
‘law, and only 62 engineering, 

It may be well to explain that for a Jong time and until 
“ gecently India had five presidency universities,-the three oldest 
established in 1857. These were until 1904 purely examining 
bodies, and since then have undertaken gnly a comparatively 
small amount of postgraduate instruction, Each university 
makes its own regulations, which differ materially in details in 
different provinces, The following description will apply 
particularly to the University of Calcutta. 

This institution holds annually a iatrieulétios examination 
which cannot be taken before the age of sixteen, for high 
school students wishing to enter arts colleges, In 1919, 15,921 
took this examination as against about 7,100 in 1904. Those 
_ who pass are eligible to enter any arts college affiliated with 
the University, of which there were 33 in Bengal in 1917. 
The colleges set no examinations and confer no degrees, After 
two years of college work there is the intermediate examination, 
success in which secures the degree of F,A. and which admits 
to the medical and engineering schools, Two years later 
comes the B.A, examination which admits to the law school, 
‘The M.A, degree takes two years more, First class colleges are 
affiliated up to the B.A., that is, they do work which justifies 
them in the opinion of the University iw presenting candidates 
for the B.A. examination, though this opinion admittedly rests 
on no adequate inspection, Second class colleges are affiliated 
up to the F.A., and different types of affiliation may be granted — 
in different subjects, according to staff and equipment, 
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Some of these features are similar to those in many 
' American colleges, The average age of passing the matricula- 
tion examination is eighteen and a half, which is not far from 
the average age of college entrance in America, President 
Harper, as already quoted, considered that most men were too 
young to do university grade woik at this age, Dr, Sadler 
thinks the same of the Indian student, at least with the type of 
training supplied at present, As a matter of fact, in Bengal 
and the United States much of the early college work is 
secoudary in character, The Indian and American student has 
four years between him and his A.B, degree, with very similar 
requirements for entering and graduating from professional 
schools, except that American standards vary more widely 
from lack of uniform coutrol, In both countries there is 
unnecessary duplication of effort by simall colleges, with 
increasing difficulty in meeting the competition of large 
institutions as education rises in cost, There is in many cases 
the same necessity of going a long distance to attend college. 
There is the same break in the course recognized by the Indian 
F.A, degree and in America by the different organization “of 
the curriculum after sophomore year, A-class medical schools 
in America require two years of college work for entrance, like 
Indian schools, From both countries we hear complaints that 
universities are becoming congested with underclassmen, and 
that it would be a relief to have them prepare elsewhere, 

Some of the fundamental differences in the conditions to 
be faced by education in the two situations have already been 
mentioned. ‘These create problems tough and thorny. The 
aversion of the higher castes for manual work, the traditional 
character of learning, and the backwardness of industrial 
development combine to exalt the prestige of a literary degree, 
which goes far to fix social, including matrimonial, as wel] as 
economic status. The American youth who leaves college or 
who fails at an examination may have to give up the idea of a 
so-called learned profession, but he may only make the more 
money for starting in business earlier, and, if he succeeds, may 
soon look down, both socially and finaucially, de the average 
Ph.D. Society has still many openings for pre a 
In India it is much harder for the individual to make his own 
way, and the academic label is much more ardently prized. 

The comparative poverty of the country deprives education 
_ of adequate funds. Students cannot pay any but low fees, and 
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state aid, greatly increased during the last two decades, is still 
far hebow the needs, “A few wealthy individuals have made 
notable gifts, but education has only a tiny fraction of the 
public and private support that it receives in America. This 
makes it necessary for institutions to do the cheap and financial- 
ly profitable rather than the educationally fruitful thing. It 
still seems necessary to instruct the Indian college student in a 
language which is not his mother tongue. Think of the 
pleasure it would be to address our American students ex- 
clusively in French! ‘The low position of women renders it 
impossible to utilize them as teachers, as we do in the United 
States, This creates a severe handicap for the work ou which 
higher education must build. | | 

The natural consequences of these things are as follows. 
. First, the examination looms into far greater prominence than 
it has in America, until it finally controls methods of teaching 
_ and study, and college life and organization, ‘The University 
Commissioners of 1902 expressed the view that ‘‘ Beyond 
doubt, the greatest evil from which the system of university 
cvcation sues in India is that teaching is subordinate to 
examination and not examination to teaching ” (Vol, II, p. 142). 
Granted the premises that a degree must be had, that it hinges 
On success in passing examinations, that previous instruction 
has been poor, that the language in which the examinations 
are almost exclusively conducted, from matriculation upwards, 
has been imperfectly mastered, that the ability of colleges to 
draw students depends largely on their reputation for enabling 
their students to pass, and it is not surprising that teachers are 
expected to concentrate on material that is likely to be required 
by examiners, to condense this into portab!e form, and to omit 
everything else as superfluous, The university has yielded to 
the pressure of a difficult situation and in the interest of a 
uniform system of grading has tended towards precise and 
mechanical methods, Study is declared by witnesses to consist 
largely in memorizing outlines and keys which flourish in 
great profusion, Teaching tends to become coaching, and 
study, cramming, Men study hard, but miss some pot the best 
elements of real education, | 3 

Owing to lack of funds, classes are ‘apt to be aatein and 
ill-paid teachers frequently have to undertake outside tutoring 
to make ends meet, which results in a poorer quality of work 
in the classroom and less of personal contact out of it. Critics 
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state that the matriculation examination fits neither for univer- 
sity work nor for anything else. The secondary preparation 
having been poor, the colleges must undertake much that is 
secondary in character, There is lack of live tutoring and 
neglect of the abler students. The picture that Dr, Sadler 
paints is a gloomy one, but is based upon abundant evidence. 

To deal with this situation, the Commission proposes to 
recognize the break that practically exists between secondary 
and university work at the end of the present second college 
year. Probably less than 50 per cent of the students proceed 
further than this, since many fail at the intermediate examina- 
tion and others are contented to accept minor government 
positions or other employment. All education below this is to 
be regarded as secondary and placed under the control of a new 
and independent board as to curriculum, examinations, and 
recognition. ‘This board will have on it representatives of the 
University, the Department of Education, secondary schools, 
business interests, the Legislative Council, and religious com- 
munities. Dr. Sadler insists that the only effective reconstruction 
demands a strong movement of public opinion behind it and 
greatly increased public funds (Vol. IV. p. 33). Some high — 
schools will be encouraged to add two years to their present 
course, some independent institutions will be created, some 
colleges will be advised to restrict themselves to the first two 
years, and all colleges which retain their intermediate depart- 
ments will be required to provide for them 
and buildings. 

The present high schools should be strengthened in two - 
ways, First, in their curriculum and methods by the reform of 
their final examinations, which will no longer be called the 
matriculation, as it will not admit to the university, but only 
‘to the intermediate colleges, The possibility of attaining suc- 
cess by mere cramming is to be lessened, In the second place, 
larger grants.will warrant higher salaries which, with regulations 
improving their prospects, will attract a better orndi of teachers, 
Dr, Sadler feels that this increased expenditure will justify 
itself by the time and money it will ultimately save. More 
work will be done in the vernacular, on the ground that the 
difficulty in English expression is often due to the lack of clear 
thinking which can be best developed in the mother tongue, 
The postponement of the beginning of English study will be 
offset, it is believed, by the greater intellectual maturity with 
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which it is attacked, More effective teaching will tend to lower 
the average age of completing the high school course. 

The reasons for the new intermediate colleges are similar 
- to those for the junior colleges in the United States. They will 
relieve the universities of great masses of young men who are 
not fitted for the real university work, and will educate these 
at or at least nearer their homes, under more wholesome | 
influences. On the other hand, the university will relieve them _ 
of more expensive types of deork, and will enable them to 
improve the quality of what they undertake, They should 
train for life as well as for the university, and their whole 
curriculum should be liberal in type and not sharply differen- 
tiated. They may offer, however, according to local needs, 
various courses which prepare for vocations that do not demand 
‘University degrees, such as certain grades of agriculture, 
teaching, and commerce, To encourage students to take these 
courses, the university should admit graduates of them all, 
‘though not necessarily to the same faculties, A few good 
intermediate colleges will most helpfully influence, Dr. Sadler 
thinks, all the high schools surrounding them, and aid in the 
important but tedious business of raising the standards of 
secondary education, All colleges are to be absolutely free in 
matters of religious and moral training, 


(Zo be continued.) — 
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Il. HSIANG OF SUNG. * 
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T has been represented to me that the former paper on 

il marquis Wén would have been more useful had it con- 

tained information concerning the position of the various 

states. Since duke Hsiang calls for less of our space, 

perhaps it will be well, with the forbearance of the editor, 

to give here a brief description of the chief feudal states in 
the times of the Ja. 


* The reader should be notified of an inaccuracy at the top of the second 

e of our last article. It is Ssti-ma and not Tso-shih who says that Hsiao- 

pe received prior intelligence of the marquis’ death. ‘Tso-shih merely leaves 
to be inferred that his return to Chén was unopposed. 
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To begin with Sung (#). Its dukes, the only ones outside 


the Royal Domain, were descended from the kiugs of the 


Shang Dynasty. Their territory lay to the south of the ‘‘old’’ 


bed of the Yellow River; if projected on the modern map it 
would cover the north-eastern part of Anhwei and the north- 
western part of Kiangsu. To its north, reaching to Mt. Tai in 
Shantung but stretching more eastwards than Sung, was the 


marquisate of Lu (4$), almost enveloping Chu (4%) in its south- | 
eastern corner. To the east of Sung was Hsii (4%), like it on the - 


south of the old bed. None of these three more eastern states, 
Lu, Chev, or Hsii, reached to the sea. The hilly formation 
which makes the Shantung promontory is continued south- 
wards along the coast and was occupied by smaller and less 


advanced states of which Chui (#%) immediately below the prom- | 
ontory was the most considerable. The lowlands by the coast 
_down to the mouth of the Yangtsze were not yet within the 
pale. To the south of Sung were the two ancient marquisates — 


of Chn (fg) and Ts‘ai (#@) between it and Ch‘u (4) to which 
latter they were at that time subservient. On the west of 


Sung was the earldom of Ch‘éng (@§) dating only from the 
time of king P‘ting who for it alienated lands of the Royal | 


Domain: it lay roughly within the modern Honan from Juning 


to Wei-hui Fu. On the north of Sung and Ch‘éog and > 


west of Lu was the marquisate of Wei (f#f), astride the Yellow 


River where it begins to trend north-east! and occupying the > 


rest of northern Honan, the south of Chihli, and the east of 
Shantung. ‘Tucked in between Wei, Lu, and Sung there was 


the small marquisate of Ts‘ao (@f). Again to the west of 


Ch‘éng we have the diminished Royal Domain on both sides 
of the river Lo (#%) aud occupying western Honan. 

The above were geographically the central states of China. 
The larger of them, Lu, Sung, Ch ‘éug and Wei were still small 


compared with the feudatories on the out-skirts of the empire. 


There were Ch‘i (##) and Chin (#) on the north, Ch‘iu (3) on 


the west, and Ch‘u (4%) on the south. Ch'‘i, founded at the | 


beginning of the dynasty, possessed the low-lands between the 
lower Yellow River and the gulf of Chihli as far south as Mt. 
Tai, but not north beyond about Ta-ku ; the neighbourhood 
about Pekin northwards to the hills belonged to the undevel- 


oped state of Yen (#¥). Marquis Huan’s moderation refused to | 


I At this time the Yellow River, as now, — into the gulf “ Chihli; 
its ‘* old ’? course was taken later. 
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extend his own state and so doomed Ch‘i to a secondary place. 
Chin, founded somewhat later, was in the southern half of 
Shansi ; separated at that time from Ch‘i by the mountain 
tribes between Shansi and Chihli, it afterwards absorbed all 
eastwards to the lower Yellow River and northwards to the 
Great Wall. ‘The earldom of Ch‘iu, founded still later, was 
to the west of the Yellow River in Shensi. Being more exposed 
than the other states to inroads from the Jung and Ti tribes 
its population had less Chinese blood and its civilization was 
more retarded ; thus, although it held the old seats of the 
Chou family, themselves not of Chinese origiv, it was regarded 
by the central states as being half barbarian. Moreover, it 
touched China Proper upon only a small frontier; on the north 
and south of the Wei and, the Royal Domain being sacrosanct, 
_it was immediately concerned only with Chiu. These two 
causes kept it for generations aloof from the general current 
of Chinese history: but ils nearly unlimited scope for expan- 
sion in the end gave it the predominence. Ch‘u was in a 
different position. Grown out of the Mau tribes, its rulers had 
probably never submitted to the Chou kings from whom they 
only held the honorary title of viscount accorded to all great — 
barbarian chiefs, but they were not peers of the realm. During 
the troubles under kings Yu and P'‘ing (B.C. 781-718) the 
colonization of king. Hsiian in southern Honan and central 
Hupeh fell into their hands-and their early extension into 
Anhwei brought them into contact along an extensive frontier 
with several of the older states; thus they acquired Chinese 
civilization with a large admixture of Chinese blood and being 
- unhampered by raids from warlike tribes, as the earls of Ch‘iu 
were, their advance in arts and government was continuous. 
Though originally an independent power, they claimed to be- 
long to the Chinese comity: but this did mot prevent 
them from assuming the royal title. They acknowledged the 
superior civilization but not the sovereignty of China. 

Duke Hsiang was legitimate heir to his father, being son 
of the duchess: but he had an elder half brother Tzii-yii (F 4) 
borne by an inferior wife. When his father was on his death 
bed, Hsiang begged him to make Tzii-yii heir because of his 
greater ability. To this the dying duke agreed and gave 
the necessary charge. ‘Tzii-yii, however, said that his brother’s 
willingness to renounce his rights was the best proof of his 
worthiness. The — died Jnst — the NE at K ‘uei- 
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ch ‘iu, B.C. 651, —_ Hsiang performed the duties of host in his 
mourning dress. It is said probably with truth that at K‘nei- 
ch‘iu marquis Huan formed the good opinion of the young 
duke’s behaviour which led him, with Kuan Chung’s approval, | 
to put his appointed heir under his guardianship. Huan had — 
no son by any of his three marchionesses and, passing over 
his eldest Wu-k‘uei (4€ ), who according to rule should have 
succeeded, he chose Chao (f%). It was he who was committed 
to duke Hsiang’s care. Here we have two instances of heads 
of families claiming the right to appoint his successor and one 
of them had resisted his sovereign for making the same claim. 
In Sung, because of the harmony between the sons no distur- 
bance arose, but in Ch‘i the result was disaster. 

Hsiang made Tzii-yii general of the left and administrator 
of the government, and Tso-shih tells us that under his guid- 
ance Sung was finely governed. The duke supported marquis 
Huan ; but immediately after the marquis summoned the nobles 
for the protection of Hsu in B.C. 645, Hsiang found occasion 
- to invade the territory of his co-ally, the earl of Ts‘ao; the 
affair is not explained and no judgment can be passed uneni it. 
The result, however, was as we shall see to bind the earl to 
him. 

Marquis Huan died in B.C. 643. The 7. sealiiniaan says that 
before he expired a palace clique, including the cook, I-ya (% 
3F), who appears in the pages of Mencius, persuaded him to make 
his last testament in favour of his eldest son : and so Wu-k‘uei 
was instated. In the next month, the first of the new year, 
duke Hsiang along with the earl of Ts‘ao invaded Ch‘i on 
behalf of his protegé and put Wu-k‘uei to death. We are 
assured that the people wanted Chao upon whom they had © 
looked for years as their future ruler, but the other princes, 
each desiring the title for himself, combined against their 
younger brother and in the fifth month collected their forces 
and fought the army of Sung* but were defeated and Chao 
was able to retain possession. 

The patriarchal right ofa father to choose his heir was 
probably as yet disputed chiefly on behalf of the son by the 
proper wife and more freedom when the direct succession failed. 
' Further, it was maintained by upholders of order that the 


 *The battle is only described as being against the Sung army ; possibly 
the two allies had retired after the execution of Wu-k’uei and duke Hsiang 
invaded the state a serene time to suppress the reaction. Chao became mar- 


quis Hsiao (#). 
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father having made his cheied should not rescind it t except for 
grave reason. Duke Hsiang, apart from any doubt which he 
may have had concerning Huan’s appointment of Wu-k‘uei and 
apart from his personal interest in Chao, was thapetoee probably 
right in the action which he took. | 
| Having shaped the course of the most seeietel amongst 

the northern states and given effect to the wish of the great 
marquis, duke Hsiang became ambitious to*succeed him in the 
pa-ship. In the next year, having seized the viscount of a 
small state in the east for some unexplained reason which did 
not satisfy Tzti-yii, he tried to assemble the nobles in Ts‘ao 
but none appeared ; even the earl only sent an officer whu with 
one from Chu alone attended. They adjourned to Chu where 
the viscount of Tséng (@R), whom marquis Huan had made such 
_ efforts to succour, unfortunately put in a late appearance ; he 
was admitted to the covenant, yet immediately after the solem- 
_ nity Hsiang had him sacrificed upon an altar in order ‘‘ to over- 

come the eastern tribes.’? He then invaded Ts‘ao because 
of the slight respect which the earl had given to his still-born 
conference. His brother remonstrated with him for these pro- 
ceedings, especially for the murder of the viscount; he said 
that marquis Huan preserved perishing states yet righteous 
scholars thought his virtue too slight to be praised and he put 
it to the duke whether in oppressing states and sacrificing men to 
unlicensed spirits his virtue was sufficient to obtain the pres- 
idency. But Hsiang paid no need. 

It appears from Tso-shih that his ambition was generally 
known; there would then be disquietude amongst the northern 
nobles concerning his next move. In the winter of the same 
year, representatives of Lu, Ch‘én, Ts‘ai, Ch‘u and Ch ‘éng 
met and covenanted in Ch‘i. We are told that the meeting 
was suggested by the marquis of Ch‘én in order to commemo- 
rate the services of marquis Huan; but Dr. Legge asks why 
the King of Ch‘u should join in gach a commemoration, aud 
the absence of a representative from Sung gives colour to his 
suggestion that whatever the ostensible purpose the real one 
was to take measures against Hsiang. ‘It was the first time 
that Ch‘u had joined in a meeting of the north but, as we 
have seen, the king had already shown interest in the district 
now troubled by the duke and there being no leading northern 
state it may be supposed that the marquis of Ch‘én was insti- 
gated by his patron. For a short time after this warning duke 
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Hsiang lessened his activities until, to Tzii-yii’s alarm, be con- 

ceived the idea of turning Ch‘u’s influence to his own advan- 
tage by persuading the king to summon a general meeting and | 
delegate the power in the north to himself. The king fell in 
with the first part of the programme and after making arrange- | 
ments with duke Hsiang and the marquis of Ch‘i, seven nobles 
met in Sung. Though the king was present he could only 
appear as viscount; this need not have prevented his taking 
the place of honour but it was given to the duke. So far 
things had gone well ; the rest, however, was not what he had 
planned. He doubtless hoped that a solemn covenant would | 
be made, binding the nobles into an alliance over which he 
would continue to preside; but before the solemnity was 
reached, he was arrested by his peers who proceeded to besiege 
his capital. This was done in the name of the assembled nobles; 
we may believe, however, with Dr. Legge that the king of Ch‘u | 
took the lead in it. At all events it was he who disposed of 
the spoils taken from the city. The marquis of Ch‘i was not | 
present at the meeting possibly still unable to leave his coun- 
try, but his support had been secured.. The other noteworthy 
absentee was marquis Hsi of Lu; to draw him into his train 
the king presented him with the spoils taken from the city 
and he accepted the flattery. The arrest was highhanded 
aud bode ill to the vobles; moreover, being done by the 
parvenu Ch‘u, it could not but be especially distasteful to the 
north. Soon after the king had returned south marquis Hsi 
joined the others in ordering Hsiang’s release. ‘The king’s 
duplicity failed to bring him prestige but it should have been 
sufficient to waru the duke, who, however, had not yet learned — 
wisdom. The earl of Ch‘éng went to pay court to Ch‘u and | 
Hsiang apparently took the visit as a slight to himself. In the 
next summer he secured the co-operation of Wei. who had > 
uot been of the party against him and with two others he - 
invaded the earldom. Tzi-yii had ceased to remonstrate with | 
his brother but said to his friends that now their troubles were — 
really beginning. As might be expected the king of Ch‘u 
dispatched an army for the invasion of Sung. Tazii-yii advised 
against resistance, but the duke insisted on taking the field and — 
he awaited the invaders on the banks of the River Hung (@), | 
the modern Chang-kung Ho in north-eastern Honan. Tzt-yii | 
urged that being few in number they should attack the enemy © 
as they crossed the river but the duke withheld permission and — 
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again when they were taking up their position for battle. He 
said that the ancients would not attack an enemy in a defile or 
before: his ranks were formed. He waited until the army 
opposite was properly marshalled and then opened battle. He 
was defeated and wounded in the thigh. The King of Ch‘u 
was with the expedition though perhaps not present. at the 
battle ; he did not press his ‘ened but soon returned to his 


own state. 


It was the winter of B. C. 638 ; in the next summer ihe 
Hsiang succumbed to his wound. His early promise was not 
fulfilled. His father had ruled for thirty years; he himself, 
therefore, when he offered to resign the title, was probably of 
an age when the foundation of character is already laid, yet 
we find him afterwards with an inordinate desire for power. 
- Dr. Legge thought that he was hardly sane, and if his early 
modesty were genuine a vein of insanity will best explain the 
. radical change in his disposition. A suspicion, however, sug- 
gests itself that from the first he coveted a name for greater 
virtue than he possessed and expected Tzti-yii to refuse the suc- 
cession like the king of Yen in a later time when he abdicated 
the throne expecting his minister to refuse to take it.* 

Self-depreciation has ever been a sign of worth amongst the 
Chinese: on his father’s death and again at the battle of the 
Hung, duke Hsiang showed an almost puerile faith in those 
ancient precepts, taking the letter without the spirit to be a 
sure road to success. Marquis Huan also was suspected of 
exploiting virtue for gain, but he had the sense ‘to confide in 
a man of greater ability than himself whilst duke Hsiang 
rejected Tzii-yii’s guidance and put his trust in old saws. 
His own people blamed him for the defeat on the Hung 
but academic moralists held x in honour for adhering to the 
rules of the ancients and he is one of the’ few rulers whom 
Ssti-ma Ch‘ien goes out of his way to praise ; admitting his 
ambition, he says that he honoured benevolence and practised 
justice, but Ssti-ma’s readers are left in ignorance of the fate 
of the viscount of Tséng. The historian adds that the praise 
odes of Shang, now in the $42-ching, were written for his 
glory; if so, it would be Ee the early half of his reign. 
His death brought him what eputation he has won from pos- 
 terity but in his life he did little to give him the name of a 
virtuous prince and nothing to rank him ong | the pa. 


* Mencius II b viii. 
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Reaching the Soul through the Eyerand Ear 


ROSE A. HUSTON 


| WwW: shall I speak about at the Women’s Meeting next 


Sabbath afternoon?’’ was asked of a young Chinese 
teacher. ‘‘QOh,’’ she replied, ‘‘ most any subject will — 
| do, just so it is close to the world. Talk about 

something they have already experienced, then lead from that 
to God.’’? And-I thought, ‘‘Is not that the Master’s own 
method, and the secret of success in preaching the — to the 
world?’ 

Christ almost SEAS used that method of pineal 
Think of His parables, the mustard seed, the woman at her 
cooking, the farmer sowing his fields, the lost sheep. Think 
of His conversations and His talks with His disciples—a drink 
of water for a thirsty travelier, the vine, the lilies, the birds, 
and the. babies. Truly He saw ‘‘ Books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything.’’ He talked about 
things ‘‘ close to the world, led from that to the deeprat 
things of God. | 

Will our preaching and that of our evangelists and Bible- 
women stand this test? We are all too familiar with the type 
of sermon that is ‘bone dry’ as far as any human interest is 
concerned or any connection with life and its problems and 
needs. Too often, instead of beginning ‘close to the world,’ 
they begin with learned discussions about the creation, the 
fall, the flood, the sojourn in the wilderness, some of the 
minor prophets, the birth of Christ, His miracles, death and 
resurrection, then wind up by saying that all ought to believe 
in Jesus who is the King of kings, and Lord of lords, and to 
worship him in spirit and in truth, most of which is common 
knowledge to the Christians in the audience, but utterly 
unintelligible to those who are out of Christ, and who need a 
simple message of salvation for their souls.) We need to make 
our preaching and teaching a combination of the simplest, 
everyday illustrations and the profound truths of the Bible. 
How to do this is one of our problems. 

Psychology is very explicit in saying that nothing gets 
into the mind except through the senses. The two main 
avenues into the wonderful palace where Mansoul dwells, are 
through Eargate and Eyegate. In the mind of the average 
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person, only a small part of what they hear makes a lasting 
impression, while those things that are impressed on the mind 
through both ear and eye, are more than doubly pupreiees and 
seldom forgotten. 

In seeking an entrance to the palace of Matsoul, why do 
we pass by the front door, and insist on using the side door 
almost exclusively ? Why do we spend so much time and 
energy rapping at Eargate, often not even arousing the attention 
of the soul within, when we might easily enter through Eyegate, 
awaken the soul, gain attention to the spoken appeal, and paint 
on the walls of the mind a picture that cannot be erased. It 
was said of an artist of the seventeenth century that 


His pictured morals mend the mind a 
And through the eye correct the heart. 


To-day we find the same thing true. A simple diagram of 
concentric circles, with God as the center, and the intersecting 
points of radii representing our position 
in relation to our fellow Christians 
and to God, goes far toward showing 
_ @ group of Christians that the farther 
we are separated from each other in 
Christian love and work the farther 
we are separated from God, and that 
only as we love one another can we 
live close to God and be truly of one 
heart aud mind in Christ Jesus. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in | 
‘the heart seems a very abstract subject to explain satisfactorily | 
even to those who should kuow something of it from experi- 
ence. But suppose you take a small glass jar to represent the 
heart. Let your audience suggest some of the things. that are 
in their own hearts, or in the hearts of other people iu 
case they are not honest enough to acknowledge their own 
faults. Have different sized corks or bits of bamboo labeled to 
represent the sins mentioned, and be sure to provide plenty. 
Very soon, no one in the audience will dare deny the existence 
of sin, even in his own heart, then the question comes how to 
get rid of it. The heart itself is powerless. No man can 
cleanse his own heart. He must be willing to confess and 
repent of his sins, then the way is open for Christ to cleanse his 
heart through His —_ Spirit. This may be illustrated by 
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pouring water into the jar, which, by its greater ‘power, forces | 
the corks out. But there may bea difficulty. The corks may 
become jammed tight in the mouth of the jar, and no amount © 
of water seerhs able to dislodge them until some outside force is _ 
brought to bear upon them. So, because we are not willing to 
give up some pet sins, we are not cleansed and filled with the 
Spirit and with power. . 

Chinese characters may often be used effectively to illustrate 
Bible truths. For instance, the words ‘Christ our passover — 
is sacrificed for us,’? or a similar text, may be explained in a 
way that will not soon’ be forgotton. Write, or have written 
beforehand, quite large, the character for hand (=). After 
talking for a little of the meaning of the character, or the use 
of the hand, take your Bible and look up verses speaking 
of the hand of man. You may be surprised to find how many 
times even the hands of the people of God are referred to, 
directly or indirectly, in connection with sin. Then take the 


character kwok (2%) meaning a spear or a spearman. Now 


take the two written together and you have ugohk (3%), I 
myself, a worker of iniquity, warring against God and all that 
is good, and deserving of eternal punishment. Yet there is 
hope and salvation for me. Show the character (32) in connec- | 
tion with the verse ‘* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’? Jesus Christ the Lamb of God, is 
sacrificed for us. ‘*‘Our old_man is crucified with Him, that 


the body of sin — be destroyed, that henceforth we should 


not serve sin.’* 

The Lamb of God on the cross emgee 
me into righteousness. 

These are only a few suggestions for pre- 
senting gospel truths in a simple, concrete way, 
given with the hope that-it may stimulate 
others to use all the means they have at hand 
in opening effectively all the avenues to the 


of man. 
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The Aborigines of Kansu 
GEORGE E. KING 


T is a matter of common knowledge that the Chinese i in 
IT] their gradual spread from their home in Southern 
Shansi and the neighbouring provinces were brought 

into contact with other peoples which were gradually 

either ousted from their territories or absorbed. In some cases 
large remnants of these peoples still survive, being frequently 
found in the hill country from which the Chinese have either 
not found it possible or profitable to dislodge them. Most of us 
know oi such peoples in Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechwan, 
as well as nearer the littoral in Fukien or Kwangtung. But it 
may not be so familiar a fact that there is a large and important 


aboriginal area in Kansu. a. not because of the 


affluence or power of its inhabitants, but rather to us as mis- 


 sionaries in opening up to us a hopeful field of endeavour that 


has not as yet been taken advantage of. I shall try to show 
first the nature and extent of this field, and then to indicate 
why it may well invite our help from the openings it presents. 
It may surprise some people to hear that it is as far from one 
end of Kansu to the other as om Shanghai to the nearest 
point of Kansu. And that in the forty days’ journey from one 
end of Kansu to the other, travelling by the great north-west 
road—the main overland link between China and the West— 
one only passes through four mission stations: and that the 
population is considerable, even in the more sparsely peopled 


‘areas. lLanchow, the provincial capital, stands at the point 


where the main road just referred to crosses the Yellow River. 
It is not only the seat of government, but the principal mart | 
and exchange in the province. 

Within a day’s journey to the west of Lanchow, the 
aborigines may be met with. Their country extends in a belt 
of varying width, but it may be taken as thirty English miles 
on the average ; in length it reaches from a point near the base 
of the Snow Mountains which separate the Yellow River basin 
from the waters that flow northwards into the Mongolian 
deserts, to near the City of Titao—a total length of one hundred 
and fifty English miles. Thus the aboriginal country contains 
four thousand five hundred square miles, or roughly the area of 


Norfolk and Suffolk. 
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These aborigines are Dadzi or Tartars, and they must 
number all told nearly half a million. But they are subdivided 
into two great groups, the one Moslem and the other pagan—of 
a crude animistic faith, largely coloured by the usual Chinese 
beliefs. These two branches differ to some extent in language, 
so though in both parts the Aatofs commonly used among 
themselves is Tartar, they can hardly understand each other. 
They are separated also by the Yellow River, so that it is safe 
to say that any Tartar coming from the south of the river is a 
Moslem, though the reverse is not true in its entirety, for 
reasons given below. Still, most Tartars from the north of 
the river are not Moslems, but pagans. 

A few words will dispose of these Moslem aborigines. 
They are a powerful, quarrelsome, active people, and number | 
two hundred thousand. There are mosques in each village, 
and a few Mullahs can understand a little Arabic, but the mass — 
of the people are very ignorant, and can read neither Chinese, — 
Arabic, nor Tartar. Their country is the mass of red loess 
hills, intersected with uuimberless ravines, that lies between the 
Tao and the Dagzta Rivers—both branches of the Yellow River 
on its south bank. They are an agricultural people, and also 
rear stock. When or how they changed from their primitive 
religion to Mohammedanism is-unknown. Whether it was the 
result of force, or of persuasion, or contact with the aggressive 
Moslems of Persian origin in Hochow (which is not far away) | 
remains a mystery. Work among them would perhaps mean © 
finding symbols for their dialect sounds in some script, and | 
providing them with literature in that way. It would be a 
life-work perhaps for some one willing to suffer a little hardship. 
Who will come ? : 

The other branch of the Tartar aborigines, i.e., the pagan 
branch, lying to the north of the Yellow River, is probably 
nearly as numerous as the other, but they have been to a large 
extent absorbed into the Chinese within the last fifty years . 
especially. Thus it is more difficult to speak certainly of their — 
numbers. But in certain places they retain not only their own 
speech but their own dress and habits. There are perhaps a 
thousand families of them who became converted to Islam in | 
the great Mohammedan rebellion in the reign of Tongchi — 
(sixty years ago) and it was at that time that many of the others — 
were thrown so largely into the arms of the Chinese, as a 
defence against Moslem aggression. ‘Their own dress and 
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language they: gave up.at: that time, lest they should be taken 
for Moslems and treated accordingly by the Chinese. “The 
present generation, therefore,’ has largely. forgotten its old 
language, though they. know. themselves to be aborigines, and 
still pay. taxes. to. their chieftain or in addition to, 
the Chinese magistrate. 
In-the valley of Kuanting, there: are still’ 30,000 
or so who retain the speech and dress. The men as a rule wear 
Chinese clothes, of a quaint old-fashioned kind, and there is | 
little. to show. their nationality, though a close observer might © 
notice differences from the Chinese in the longer faces, strag- 
gling eyebrows, and larger noses. Some of them have almost 
sandy coloured hair and eyes. But the dress of the women is 
distinctive. They wear a skirt, usually red, or with a bright 
coloured . border, pleated, .and. open in front. Their. upper 
‘ garments are short, and their feet quite loosely bound. They 
have large silver earrings, about three inches in diameter, and 
some have two such earrings in each ear. . Their hair is 
arranged in a remarkable way—the side hair passing upwards 
and inwards for about six inches, and then bent in to a tube 
into which the back hair also passes from below. The whole 
effect is that of a cone, and these aboriginal women can be 
distinguished by this more easily than in any other way. 
These aborigines are interesting to us as. missionaries because 
they are unusually open to Gospel influences. They are free 
from the contemptuous disregard of an alien faith that so 
many Chinese still cherish. They are friendly, simple, and 
hospitable. The Roman Catholics have successful work among 
them’ at one point, but.so far the Protestants have done little 
for them, and there are, I believe, no converts in our churches. 
I: have .been-urged to try and get workers to go to this district 
by Chinese who know the place and the conditions. Analogy 
with other provinces suggests that a work commenced among 
them would be fruitful. Less than a month from the coast 
would take a missionary into their midst. That, of course, is 
not too far for those who have heard the command of Christ. 
Who respond? You cau help by prayer, giving 
publicity to on facts and by—what else ? 
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Exhibit of Children’s Books. 


SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE, CONDUCTED BY THE SHANGHAI Y. W. C. A. 
| IN DECEMBER 1920. 


See article ‘ Social Service Institute,’? Missionary News Department. 
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First Aid. 


Vegetable Gardeniny. 


Consider One Another 125. 


- 


Let. Us Consider One ‘Another to Provoke 


unto: Love and Good Works” 
MILDRED CABLE 


T is acknowledged as far-seeing of ‘Gibbon to have 
TT: detected amongst the main reasons contributing to the 
triumph of Christianity over the world in the first 
‘century, the unity and discipline which existed within 

the Church. .‘‘The narrow and unsocial spirit of Judaism 
disappeared . before the intense loving interest which each 
member felt towards his fellow believer.’’ In actual practice, 
for a time at least, each member of that society of friends saw 


in true proportion the relative value of his own haiti and 
those of others, | 


As a natural sequence of this allie. an “intense vital 
interest must have been taken by Christians, in the Spiritual 
vigour of those with whom they were associated, It is easy to 
understand the concern of each one in the small, secret, and 
ofttimes persecuted group, lest through lack of zeal, failure of 
faith, or fear some member should prove a traitor. to the high 
calling. 

It may seem to us that, standing so near to the events of 
the Lord’s life aud death as did that early Church, it were not 
quite so difficult to them to retain sufficient of the purity and 
intense love of His relationships with men to provoke within 
themselves something of the same. Nevertheless, all experience 
goes to teach that there never has been a period when it was 
easy to do noble things and to do them in a noble way. 

Once and again there have been attempts to kindle afresh 


this perfect sincerity of mutual relationship aud we see how 


quickly it may be lost when we find the writer to the Hebrews 
thought it mecessary to urge his hearers to ‘‘consider one 
another to provoke to love and to good works.’? How easily 
the members of such a fellowship come to adopt a passive or 
critically tolerant attitude towards one another’s failings. In our 


ia missionary communities how often we are completely satisfied 
in that we avoid all cause of mutual irritation in our 


intercourse. We live happily together, and seem to live the 
more easily that we keep on the surface of things. In the 


- passage of Scripture before us the writer calls for an active 


provocation which is to make easier the production of all that 
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is best in a fellow disciple, How well each one of us knows the 
atmosphere in which ideals flourish, and love is deepened. 
How often we have lived up to an ideal almost beyond us, 
because someone believed us capable of it! 

My object is to emphasize the duty of each member of a 
missionary community in this matter, Let us have done with 
criticism of the Church at large for its lack of provocation to 
good works, and let us see to it that in our small group, that 
spirit thrives which will compel each member to reach his 
highest level, | 

The call is to ‘‘consider one another,” — such 
consideration must make claims upon our time, our thoughts, 
and our prayers. Behind this consideration of one another must 
be the vital force resultant on a’ life where the exhortation to_ 
‘consider’? HIM—our Lord and. Master—has its true place. 
Ouly thus can we have that understanding of one another to 
faithfully ‘‘ provoke to love and good woiks,”” 

‘Let us express and embody His own beautiful though : 
serious confidence in life and in the souls of men, and in God 
the Father; ... . and near us hearts here and there, whose 
history we little suspect, shall be braced to some new venture, 


or loosened from some palsy of despair.” 


Mohammed and Prohibition 
(From a Chinese lt ife of Mohammed) 
| Translated by I, MASON 

| HE Prophet said: ‘‘ Wine is the key of all evils. ~" In 
former times the people were cautioned against wine but 
they did not have prohibition ; ; they simply knew that 
wine was not classed among the unclean things, . but 
they were not aware that it is, a) poison that changes the 
resolution of men and befogs their senses ; it causes the wise to 
become foolish, the chaste to become vicious, the tractable to 
become Solent, and believers to be moved, For causing men 


to overstep the boundaries and pavaremine against virtue, 
there is nothing among all food-and drink, worse than wine. 


The confusion wrought by wine is very great, All Moslems— 
are warned not to drink wine, not a single drop: those who 
drink are not to be married with, their testimony is not to be 
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received, their words are not to be believed ; in sickness they 
are not to be enquired after, and their death is not to be 
mourued, Those who transgress in drinking wine are to be 
whipped with eighty lashes and not pardoned ; those who fre- 
quently get drunk are to be killed and not forgiven. 
Prohibition was arrived at by three stages: at first it was 
prohibited to drink to excess, but those who drank could not 
but go to excess ; next it was forbidden to drink when attending | 


to the management of country, state or family affairs, but those | 


who drank did not abstain at these times and in their drinking 
bouts mischief resulted to the families and the state officers and 
people transgressed because of wine and there were disorderly 
feastings ; therefore God sent down the command to take the 
great step of strict prohibition, not permitting any drinking at 
all; in all the great social events of life, in feasting and 
entertaining guests, fragrant waters and syrups and other mild 
drinks were to be used, 

Someone said to Omar: ‘Wine is originally a pure hien, 
to drink it without getting drunk will not make one disorderly ; 
why must it be so, strictly prohibited ?’’ Omar replied: 
‘*Wine must be entirely prohibited ; if the rule is not strict 
then warnings aré just followed by remissness, and no matter 
how strictly we may warn, it becomes like. playing with the 
law ; is it not better to prohibit? - 

The wise are the leaders of the foolish ; the upper are the 
examples of the lower, The wise man says he drinks wine but 
will not go to intoxication ; the foolish man follows him and 
can’t keep from getting drunk ; is this not like one man leading 
on another to intoxication? ‘The man of the upper class says 
that he will drink wine but not to the point of ete disorderly ; 
the man of the lower class follows him and can’t stop without 
becoming disorderly ; this is like one man leading on another 
to be disorderly. 
| Wine ministers to the animal passions and is not helpful to 
the virtuous nature ; men wish to control the animal passions 
and are not able to do so: if they take wine will not those 
passions grow all the more? The Prophet saw that wine was 
not only of no benefit, but it was a positive hindrance to |. 
benefit ; therefore he strictly prohibited it, 

It may be said that wine isa pure thing, why should it be 
considered unclean? I reply that it injures virtue as dirt soils 
the clothes, .Or again it is queried how can there be anything 
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disorderly about duinlalans just a little? the answer is that to 
drink at all is disorderly. ‘The command of heaven prohibits — 
the drinking of wine, and the Prophet also forbad it, so that to 
drink is to disobey Heaven and to oppose the Prophet : could 
- anything be more disorderly thanthis? Moreover, the ruin of — 
states and families and of individuals all springs from first 
drinking a little and in the end losing all control, The con- 
stant drinking of wine, even though but little at a time, causes 
the passions to grow, slowly yet surely, until in the end great 
harm results, 
People say that there i is no harm is drinking a little; how 
does this differ from saying that if a thief steals plenty bie hand 
must be cut off, but if he only steals a little it doesn’t matter ? 
People say that to drink a little is of no consequence, but they 
' do not realize the many mischiefs which come from this drink- 
ing a little. Lightly regarding the Canons of the Faith and 
trifling with the principles and laws ; ridiculing the Koran and 
acting meanly to fellow-believers ; ; rebellion against the Faith 
and opposition to God, and being favourable to other faiths— 
these all come from this drinking a little, Hence it is not only 
drunkenness which is disorderly, but it is disorderly to drink 
at all, 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 


P., JR. Jf 


NUMBER I. THE MASKED DONKEY. 


pushed my way through the South Gate the other day, 

The ancient portal was sucking in a great surge of men, 
IT] women, dirty children, oxen straining at heavy loads, 

camels laden with grain, donkeys trailing squeaky 
barrows, and frowsy ponies pulling rumbling carts, and at the 
same time expelling a similar rabble, It was crowded and 
most confusing. I got outside and came to a quiet eddy in the 
stream where I found two men standing by their donkeys, 
haggling over a smajl exchange of goods, One of the men, 
apparently suspicious of the fidelity of his mount, and appre- 
hensive lest he lose himself in the swirl of animal life, had 
thrown his long garment over the beast’s head. He was a 
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most subdued spectacle, Men’s clothing doesn’t become all 
donkeys, He looked humiliated. He was, I shouldn’t like 
to wear an ass’s haberdashery. 

I asked his owner why he thus eeromnges the angenuve 
nature of the brute. He replied, ‘‘If he can’t see, he can’t go © 
far.”> As I went further on my journey I meditated on his 
philosophic answer, 

I thought of lots of people I have seen who go about with 
coats over their heads and with their ears sticking up in 
awkward humps, I am not so sorry for them as I was for the 
humble and hooded quadruped. Some people prefer darkness 
to light because their deeds are evil, Others don’t go very 
far because they can’t see, There was One who came, soa 
man of Tarsus once said, to illuminate life and immortality, to 
- pull the coats off the heads of folks, so that they might see 
where they are going, 

Then I thought of these yellow brothers and sisters of 
mine and of the way superstition and sin, distrust and suspicion 
have covered up their heads and left them for centuries 
standing by the road of progress, and I was glad that I had the 
privilege of giving some of these coats a yank, and of discovering 
the real nature of the creature beneath, 

Then I thought of the way some people cover up their 
heads with old clothes when the world missionary enterprise 
comes along, And if they prefer to stand by the road, I am 
sorry for them, But if they would only pull the coat off their 
heads they would have a much better time, for the better one 
can see, the farther he wants to go, | 
| A wise man once said, ‘‘ There are none so blind as those > 

who will not see,”’ He might have added that donkeys that 
stand by the side of the road with coats over their heads are 
very unhappy donkeys. | 
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Notes and Queries 


_ Why are nine missionaries out of ten so overloaded with 

work that they are working at less than fifty per cent 
efficiency ? 

EN do not work below efficiency because they are over- — 

M| loaded with work. All the great workers of the world 


have been overloaded. 
always be overloaded. 


All great missionaries will 
w men who are keen on their 
work can restrict themselves to a limit: they do not know 
themselves what is the limit of their powers: their best 
friends only warn them that they are doing too much without 
any great hope of persuading them to do less, and without 
any certainty that if they did ba they would do the less any 
better. | 

. What hinders efficiency is) not too much work but the 
attempt to do the wrong kind of work. Our correspondent 
complains in his question that missionaries are less efficient 
than they might be. We should feel inclined to deny it, if 
missionaries did not so often make the same complaint them- 
selves. Some missionaries certainly are conscious that they 
are not as efficient as they might be. But these missionaries 
nearly always state the true cause : they complain that they are 
handicapped. They do not say that they have too much work 
to do, but that they have too much work of a kind which is 
not the kind to which they can devote themselves whole- 
heartedly. 

And here lies the danger and the hope. They recognize 
that they have too much work to do of a kind which hinders 
them from doing the work which they feel really called to do. 
They do not see that they ought not to do amy work which 
hinders them from the work to which they are called. If they 
accept some they will always have too much of that kind of 
work. If they accept some they accept the idea that that kind 
of work must be done. If they accept the idea that that 
kind of work must be done, they must accept the consequence 
that they are the only people on the spot who can do it at 

all. Only when they realize that if they are to escape into 
_ freedom to do the work to which they are called, they must 
refuse to do amy other work, will they sit down and consider 
what work hinders the work to. which they are called, and 
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why, and solemnly and definitely cut it out’? They must 
consider the consequences to themselves, to their people, to 
the heathen, and then act. Only so will they bring home to 
their supporters and directors the conviction which they have 
themselves reached. So long as they do what hinders their 
efficiency at all, so long they will always be complaining that 
they do 400 much, and their complaints will be of no avail. 


RA 


How is the small progress of Christianity in China 
compared with other countries to be accounted for? 


It isn’t to-be accounted for. It is very doubtful whether 
it is true. Until a proper survey of the missionary work of 
the church throughout the world has been made, such com- 
parisons are vain. Men on the spot very seldom see the growth 
in its true measure. Progress generally seems to them to be 
slow because it is so much slower than their wishes. One 
advantage of a survey of the missionary work throughout the 
world would be that it would at once hearten and spur all the 
workers in all the fields who would for the first time see, 
their work in relation to the whole, and in relation to the 
work in other fields. That could be done if the survey made 
included only common vital factors and was made on simple 
common forms. If that were done we might possibly begin to 
enquire fruitfully into the causes of comparative progress. 


What similarities and differences are there between the — 
material which we have to work with (the Chinese) 
and that of St. Paul 


Very few men have any tttimate acquaintance with the 
mental, moral, spiritual, and physical character of St. Paul’s 
hearers and of the hearers of the modern missionary in China ; 
and of those who have the best acquaintance with either, or 
both, few would be found to agree in their judgment. Happily | 
we need institute no detailed comparison. The best educated . 
Chinese are as well educated as the best educated of St. Paul’s 
hearers ; the most ignorant are not more ignorant than the 
most ignorant of his hearers ; the most moral Chinese are not 
less moral than the most moral of St. Paul’s hearers; the least 
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moral are not more immoral than the worst of his; the most 
spiritual are not less spiritual than the most spiritual of his 
hearers ; the least spiritual are not less spiritual ~_s the least 
spiritual of his. 

The most superstitious are‘uot more superstitious than the 
most superstitious of his hearers ; the least superstitious are not | 
less superstitious than the least superstitious of his hearers. 


~ The richest are not more rich than the richest of his hearers ; 


the poorest are uot poorer than the poorest of his hearers. But 
the gulf between the missionary and his hearers is perhaps 
wider than the gulf between St. Paul and his hearers ; though 
the gulf between Jew and Greek or Jew and Roman was very 
wide, Nevertheless what matters it? It is not too wide for 


Christ to bridge. 


.Why are the Chinese churches not self-supported like 
the early Apostolic churchesr 


Because the Chinese Christians have had the bpportenity 
given them of being dependent. They have had more than an 
opportunity. Dependence has been thrust upon them. ‘They 
were aught dependence from the very beginning, financial, 
spiritual, material dependence. Aud those early lessons are not . 
easily unlearnt, and those conditions of dependence once created 
are not easily reversed. The Apostolic churches had no chance 
of being dependent. Financial support is the root; and no 
financial support was offered them. It was not to be had: 
they were compelled to be independent. Bp 

SIDNEY J. W. CLARK. 


Is there usually a real teligious motive in the 
numerous Chinese festivals 


In order to answer we must first define our terms and en- 
quire what is meant by ‘‘a real religious motive.” According 
to a standard dictionary cousulted on this subject, a real religious 
motive is ‘‘a genuine godly idea or conception.’’ 

Taking this as our standard the only thing we can do 
is to select one outstanding festival as representative of the 
many others and see what are the underlying motives for its 
observance and then draw our ‘conclusions therefrom. The 
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festival we select is the last in the year—The Passing vent 
Festival (3 )- 

There seems to be three distinct motives in the observance 
of this festival. | 

_ A purely secular motive. 

This festival is the great season for settling all outstanding 
accounts. It is purely a secular matter and one of serious 
consequences to many a hard-pressed debtor. 


2. A semi-religious motive. 

There are four great seasons when ancestors ate specially 
remembered—the Ching-ming Term (which falls about April. 
5th); the 15th of the Seventh moon; the 1st of the Tenth 
moon and Passing Year Festival. The last festival ranks as 
_the most important because on that occasion the family or clan 
gathers together to make offerings to their ancestors. Some 
regard this as a purely civil rite with no religious significance ; 
but the fact that most Chinese converts feel they cannot con- 
scientiously take part seems conclusive evidence that this cer- 
emouy has at least a semi-religious motive behind it. 

3. A purely religious motive. 

During what we might term the observance of the Watch 
night service as described under our last heading, the Five- 
character Tablet, re Heaven, Earth, Rulers, Ancestors and 
Teachers, is given a very prominent place, and priests are 
engaged to chant prayers and in other ways officiate. This 
part seems to be purely religious as it includes the chief gods 
worshipped by every family throughout the land. 

From the foregoing, which we may confidently regard as 
representative, we may conclude that Chinese festivals as a 
whole have no genuine religious motive as understood in the 
Christian sense; but that underlying these festivals there is a. 
religious motive which may be used as a basis for an appeal to 


a more spiritual outlook. 
| 


How can we as teachers best impress the duty and 
privilege of service on Christian students? 


1. By actually doing some first-hand personal work our- 
selves not resting content with merely being a part of an 
effective machine for Christian education. Human nature re-— 
sponds far more readily to ‘‘Come’’ than it does to ae" 
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2. By an early selection of the most sistas young 
Christians in the school for some definite form of Christian 
service, as teaching a Bible class for younger students, teaching 
in a night school or in a village Sunday school. It adds 
greatly to the value of such a group of workers if the standards 
are kept high; no one who has been guilty of a serious mis- 
demeanor should be allowed to serve as a 9 ei school 
teacher. 

3. By hictnn a systematic plan for the sakkcly prepar- 
ation of such a corps of workers for their task, praying with 
them, supervising their work, and encouraging them to discuss 
their problems and report results. 

4. By helping the students to formulate plans for some 
special piece of work in their own villages during vacation. An 
evangelistic band with a devoted Christian teacher at its head 
has given more than one young Christian a vision of the 
“possibilities, as well as the joy, of such service. 

5. By carefully following up our students. A letter of 
introduction to a pastor or Y. M. C. A. worker, telling of the 
capabilities of a former student, may help that student to find 
his niche. Through correspondence or visits we may help 
our graduates to feel that we are back of each one of them with 
our prayers and with any assistance we can give, as the loan of 
helpful books or of paraphernalia needed for illustrated talks. 

6. By constantly remembering our Master’s injunction, 
‘¢Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest.’’ eat | 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON Gowny. 


Our Book Table 


THEOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. By G. G. WARREN. 


I have just read through the much advertised volume which 
begins a new series of works on ‘‘ The Beginnings of Christianity ’’ 
of a Be the editors are Messrs. F. J. F. Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, 
and the publishers Messrs. Macmillan. In the prospectus we are 
told that it is the editors’ wish ‘‘ to continue the work begun by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot in editing Christian documents historically 
as well as critically’? and the ‘‘ masterly editions of the Ignatian 
literature and of Clement of Rome’’ are set as the standard which 
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the new series is to emulate. It is to begin with such an edition of 
the Acts of the Apostles which is to consist of three volumes, the 
first (the one now issued) dealing with Prolegomena; the second 
(in the press) with the Text; the third with exegesis. 

Although the two editors have written most of this first volume, 
there are chapters which have been contributed by others The 
material is divided into three parts: First we have 168 pages about 
‘The Jewish World”; next to page 262, ‘‘ The Gentile World’’; 
and thirdly ‘‘ The Beginnings of Christianity.’”’ Five Appendices 


and a good Index fill up the rest of the 450 pages or so of the book. — 
Parts I and II and the Appendices—which are (1) The Zealots; | 


(2) Nazarene and Nazareth; (3) The Slavonic Josephus; (4) 
Difference in Legal Interpretations between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees ; (5) The ‘ People of the Land’ and the ‘ Associates ’—are 
altogether admirable and are sure to take their place as a stock 
work of reference. One of the most learned of Jewish writers, 
C. G. Montefiore, contributes a chapter on the ‘‘ Spirit of Judaism ”’ 
which is well worth reading as a correction of the sweeping 
statements which it opposes. The two chapters which make up 
Part II are contributed by Messrs. Duckworth and C. H. Moore, 
the former being one of the most concise and clear expositions of 
the difficulties of the Roman Provincial System which I know. 
From page 342 to 362 (wrongly printed in a note as pages 242 to 
262) there is a valuable study on the Hebrew word for ‘‘ The 
Anointed’’ by G. F. Moore, who also wrote the second and fifth 
appendices. The editors are respousible for the rest of the volume. 

Of that rest of the volume, I am sorry that I can say nothing 
good ; indeed I have no hesitation in summing it up as rubbish. It 
is a lamentable speciuen of utterly unscientific criticism. As one 
reads the pages on the Jewish and Gentile Worlds one realizes what 
excellent work can be done by anyone who will use the authorities 


- for his statements ‘‘ historically as well as critically.”’ As one | 


passes to the use that is made of the documents of the New Testa- 
ment one can only be amazed at the way in which the things that are 
written are rejected and the things that are not written are asserted. 
Certain positions are frst of all assumed; then every statement that 
does not accord with the assumption is obelized and after that 
process, the altered documents are brought forward in proof of the 
assuinptions. In no other way could it be shown that our Lord did 
not recognize himself asthe Christ ; it is granted as one of the most 
probable conclusions of criticism that Jesus really did use the 
words ‘‘Son of Man,’’ but you are warned against accepting any 
passages which make the phrase refer to Himself as the genuine 
words of the Lord Himself. | | 

I have read much, perhaps most of the delirious meanderings 
of Cheyne in the columns of the Encyclopoedia Biblica on the 
nightmare of Jerachmeel, but I hardly think even Cheyne himself 
has written any more stupid thing than these two men when they 
assert that the unfinished verses of Mark made Peter first meet the 
tisen Lord in Galilee, and then as if to demonstrate that they still 
have some reason left argue that as this flatly contradicts the 
Statement of Luke that the first meeting was at Jerusalem we must 
reject one or the other statement. This is about on a level with 
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( 
the chatterings of the Mad Hatter and the March Hare in the pages 
of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ . It is just the sort of foolishness that 
drives men into Bible Unions. | | 

It is a pleasure to contrast the treatment of this phrase ‘‘ Son 
of Man’”’ in the great study which Professor Beckwith has recently 
given us in his work on the Apocalypse of St. Johu (also published 
by Macmillan). ‘This opening study on The Eschatological Hope 
takes up 165 pages. This first and longest of the introductory 
studies examines the pages of Scripture ‘‘ from the first recorded 
expression (of au eschatological hope) on through the ages with its 
changes in character and form down to its culmiuation in the 
teaching of our Lord and his Apostles.’’ Dr Beckwith resigns 
himself too passively into the hands of ‘‘scholars’’ in matters of 
dates and authorship, but even when he has allowed the extreme 
limits of late dating and anonymous authorship, he gives us an 
altogether helpful study. Those whose likings are more con- 


servative in matters of higher criticism only find themselves able to 


add to the evidence for most of the earlier parts and still accept the 
reference to later Judaism. The finest part of the study to my mind 
is its dealing with the phrase ‘‘Son of Man.’’ ‘‘ This self-designa- 
tion of Jesus is nowhere explained by him; but if the term ¢he son 
of man is equivalent to ¢he man”’ (this refers to the previous 


paragraph) ‘‘it is parallel to, and illuminated by, a familiar biblical 


usage, according to which the phrase ‘son of’ followed by a defining 
noun denotes one whose essential nature, or category, is defined by 
the noun, e.g., ‘son of wickedness’ (Ps. 89 v. 22) =the essentially 
wicked; ‘sons of disobedience’ (Eph. 2 v. 2)=the essentially | 
disobedient ; so ‘son of man’=—man, when his essential nature as 
man is made prominent. But in the Lord’s use the article is 
important... . he is Son of man among many sons of men, 
man amoung all meu, he is ¢#e man who in the strictest sense can 
be called such, the only one in whom the race has reached its 
perfection.’’ (P. 126.) All that is ‘‘man’’ is brought to perfection 


A TouR MONGOLIA!, Ay BRATRICE BULSTRODE (Mrs. EDWARD MANICO 
GutL). With an Introduction bearing on the Political Aspect of the 
Country by David Frazer (‘‘ Times’? Correspondent in Feking). 
Illustrated by the Author's Photographs anda Map. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 1920; 9X5% tnches. Pp. 237. 


This is a vivacious aud interesting account of a journey into— 
not through—Mongolia, taken not long before the Great War, by 
reason of which the publication was held up for more than five 


The author is an accomplished citizen of the world, who was 


equipped with considerable experience in other lands, with immense 


patience, an unusual vocabulary in English, a camera, two revolvers, 
a gun which could be taken apart in three sections, some condensed 
milk and other stores, an almost total ignorance of the Mongol and 
Russian languages (which were indispensable) and the merest 
smattering of Chinese, ber romanization of which is quite original. 

_ The fifty illustrations are for the most part excellent, and 
considering the bad light which at times was all that was available 
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(especially in the case of the horrible prison at Urga where the 
alleged ‘criminals’ are boxed up in wooden chests, heavily bound 
in iron, from which they never emerge) it is a marvel that they 
could be developed at all. | 
The volume is a distinct addition to the gradually growing 
literature on little known Mongolia. It needs, however, a running 
commentary upon current events like that which Mr. Frazer gives 
in his too brief Introduction, which is even now behind the rapid 
march of the times—even in medizeval Mongolia. Unlike some other 
recent travellers in Eastern Asia the author wisely refrained from 
comment upon political events and relations of which she frankly 
confesses her ignorance. It is a great compliment to say that in 
several ways Mrs. Gull reminds one of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop. 
There is a sufficiently accurate Map on the inside cover, without 
which the narrative could not be intelligently followed, and a brief 


Index. 
ACH. S. 


Wukn BUFFALO RAN, By Georce BrrpD GRINNELL. New Haven. Yale 
University Press. $2.50 gold. 6x9%. 114 pages. 


A story of the life of an American Indian from childhood to 
manhood before the white men had encroached upon the hunting 
grounds. It is told in autobiographic form, and is supposed to be 
taken from the recollections of an Indian. The story is interesting, 
and is simply and clearly told. There are good photographic 


illustrations, and the book is well got up, and is consequently too. 


expensive to be used asa class reader. It would be suitable for a 
school library, for though the ‘‘ noble savage’”’ is pictured as being 
exceedingly noble, his ideas that stealing horses, fighting, and 
kiliing are the chief ends of life are too foreigu to the Chinese mind 
to be harmful to boy readers. | 

| M. E. F.-D. 


 ( Tue Lire oF Crreist by WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL, D.D. Translated 
by D.S. CHEN and Y.K. Woo. The Association Press. Cloth 80 cents. 
Paper 60 cents. 


This book in chaste binding with gilt letters has a very 
attractive appearance. The translators are skilled craftsmen and 


one approaches it with an expectation of finding a good readable © 


book on 2n important subject. A glance shows that the style is 
(3% piu hwa uot the wenli in which the Y. M. C. A. 


usually publishes. This shows that the movement for simplified — 


' writing is making progress and is much to be commended. The 
Y. M. C. A. has many juniors in its ranks to whom reading wenlf 
is hardly a recreation. Let us hope that the easier style will 
attract these readers. ‘The style can hardly be called mandarin. 
The wenli pronoun % is coupled to the mandarin sign of the plural 
(] and has a bowing acquaintance with the mandarin particle fy 
at the end of the sentence. Nevertheless, it is a good readable 
style. ‘The authors have ventured on some somewhat startling 
translations. The temple is The child (Jesus) is mp 
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Scripture is never quoted correctly. This is a point in which 
books published by the Association Press often offend. The 
translators find it easier to make a new translation of a passage than 
look up the accepted version. Though their own version may be 
‘* just as good’’ it would be better to show respect to the Scriptures 
by quoting the exact words of the Bible. Sometimes the translation 
of Scripture leaves much to be desired as when it is said that * ‘*he 
grew in wisdom and in stature and in favour with God and man” we 
are told #0 A Ab. 

The teaching of the original book lacks in positiveness.. Much 
space is taken up weighing objections to Scripture statements and 
these when translated fully leave an impression on the mind of the 
reader that the veracity of the narratives is not beyond question. 
This in the writer’s opinion weakens the value of the book as an 
aid to the faith of those who may study the life of Jesus in its pages. 


BERGSON AND PERSONAL REALISM, By RALPH RYLER FLEWRLLING. The 
Abingdon Press, 155th A venue, New York. Gold $2.00 net. 
This’ book of 290 pages with analyzed index, should be of 
ial help to those confronted with the necessity of presenting 
hristianity from the philosophical viewpoint. It deals with 
Bergson’s philosophy of change. The weakness of the im- . 
personal phase of this philosophy is clearly pointed out; its | 
implications, however, for a more personal treatment of the 
problems are also brought out. Bergson has tried to steer between 
materialism and abstract idealism. The author thinks that this 
can really be done along the line of Bergson’s implications of 
personality rather than an impersonal elan. He then deals with 
personality as the fundamental fact or ‘‘ mystery’’ which, though 
it cannot be adequately defined, gives a more satisfactory. starting 
point for religious thinking than any other. He then shows the 
relation of personality to immortality, evil and God. In short, he © 
reasons from the known facts of human personality, which is 
limited, to a supreme personality free from such limitations. He 
provides a good starting point for 


SouTH CHINA MISSIONARY DIARY ann PRAYER CALENDAR FOR 1921. 


This diary and prayer book is an accurate and up-to-date 
directory of the Protestant Missions of Hongkong, Kwangtung, — 
Kwangsi, and Indo-China, and should prove a valuable reference 
book for workers in this section, for, in addition to the usual 
information contained in such a booklet, it gives a brief. mission 
history of South China, a committee directory, a list of conference _ 
and committee dates, a complete list of the missionaries and schools | 
with Chinese addresses and the nature of the work done in each 


instance. 


AFRICA AND THE CeNTURY REFORMATION, By FULANI BIN 
Furant. London: Student Christian Movement, 32 ‘Russell Square, 


W.C.4r. Price, sixpence net. &. 47. 
The author of this little pamphlet is well known from his 
articles in the /xternational Review of Missions. He is evidently 
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well acquainted with the mission situation in Africa, and sounds a 


warning note to the church that would preach a mere individual | 


gospel. He is decidedly worth reading and pondering. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY: HENRY FREDERICK Cope. Macmillan. 
$2.00 gold | 


The combination of the two words, ‘' Education’’ and 
‘‘ Democracy ’’ has been so overworked in recent literature that it 
does not challenge the attention that this book deserves. ‘‘ Our 
only hope for a better world,’’ says Dr. Cope, thus attempting 
to answer a question we are all asking, ‘‘lies in developing a 
common goodwill, in training the young to the democratic life of 
co-operation and helpful fellowship’’ which, according to the 
author, is the truly religious life. 

The book has a definite bearing on the work of missionaries 
in China. In the first place, it emphasizes the fact that not only 
so-called religious instruction, but all our educational work must 
be genuinely religious in its work of developing the right motives, 


wills, and purposes in the young men and women we are sending 


out to work for this new and still undeveloped democracy in China. 
It will be very stimulating to those who are really questioning the 
efficacy of our mission education. 

In the second place, by its specific mata on the family as 
the cradle of democracy, the book should make every foreigner in 
the Orient consider the effect of his home life on children. To 
quote from page 116, ‘‘Children need real work in the family. 
They are being trained in social pauperism where servants do 


everything..... Those who would be ashamed to have their 


children work at home may yet be more ashamed to find that they 
have trained those who will not work as social co-operators, in the 


- larger human family.’’ May we not ask whether, while attempting 


to help China make a real democracy, we ourselves are not becoming 
‘‘castaways?’’ 
E. J. As 


A VISION OF NO Man’s Lann. A true incident of the late War. By 
‘‘SENIOR SUBALTERN.” China Jnland Mission. 1/- net. 


A pathetic account of a brave attempt to rescue a wounded 
man who had been lying for days in ‘‘no man’s land.’’ It resulted 
in three other wounded men being brought in, but not the one first 
thought of. The writer was a gallant young man who was born 
in China and served in the war four years with honour and dis- 
tinction, and was killed when flying. ‘‘ He hated war with all the 
quiet intensity of his reserved disposition,’’ and the reading of this 


simple and graphic story will make most people desire and pray 


that such terrible scenes may never be seen again. The heart of 
the story is in the willing response of a brave and compassionate 
man to the helpless need of a fellow-man. Such deeds are worth 
writing in letters of gold. The book closes with an appeal on the 
spiritual plane, to those who are seeking life’s vocation to take the 
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glad tidings of salvation to the stricken and neglected people of 


I. M. 


VITAL FORCES OF THE EARLY CourcH. By H.A.A.KeNNEDY. London: 
Pg eS Christian Movement. Pp. 160. Price 3/6 net (paper covers 
This is a fresh, striking and scholarly ‘treatment of an old 
subject ; the teachers of theology of the present day have evidently 
grasped the need for stating the facts in a manner that shall make > 
church history seem to live before our eyes. The book is an ex- 
cellent example of that treatment of Scriptural problems which is 
not satisfied with a mere exposition of Scripture, but also recon- 
structs for us the world out of which the Scriptures came. The 
discussion of the Second Coming is especially noteworthy and help- 
ful ; it is careful, restrained, suggestive. The writer seems equally 
at home in his dealing with doctrines, and. with incidents. One 
gets decidedly the impression of a rich man taking from his stores 
treasures new and old. The book will richly repay, especially to 
the young student, a careful and repeated reading. & : 
| | 
THE as a ComMuUNITY Book. ARTHUR E. HO rt, Social Service 
Secretary, Congregational Educational Society. The Woman’s Press, 
N.Y. Price $0.90, 12 mo, 99 pp. | 
The theme of this book is not, as might be supposed, the 
present community use of the Bible; but the Bible as the record of 


God’s great laboratory of community life—covering the stretch of 


history from Abram’s migration to the program of the British 
Labor Party. Protestantism is criticized for its divisions, respon- 
sibility for ‘‘ that moral and spirituality monstrosity,—the national 
and class church,’’ and failure to develop an international con- 
sciousness. Fresh in viewpoint and expression; stimulating in 
intensity of moral earnestness. | ae | 
| PEROB. 


CAN THE DEAD COMMUNICATE WITH THE LivinG? Sy I. M. HALpeMan, 
D.D. Revel/ Co., New York, 1920. Pp. 138. 
The object of this little book is to meet the :eeds of the time 

on this important topic. The two longest chapters are entitled 

respectively : ‘‘ All Purported Communications From The Dead 


Are Made By Fallen Angels’’; and ‘‘ These Wandering Spirits Are 
_ Also Called ‘Seducing Spirits,’ ’’ and they contain an appraisal of 
_ Sir Oliver Lodge’s inane revelations from his son Raymond ‘“‘ over 


there.’’ From him we learn that ‘‘over there’’ Raymond has a 
‘*new tooth,’’ and a brick house ; there are mud, rain, manure (! ) 
Cigars, cats, dogs, and women. | 

Sir Conan Doyle’s ‘‘New Revelation’? and his ‘‘ Vital 


_. Message’’ are also demolished. The closing chapters are 2 


** Warning Not to Seek The Dead,’’ and a ‘‘ Summons to Christians 
To Be on Your Guard.’’ Many readers who are iu sympathy 
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with the object aimed at must dissent from the method of this 
(and many another) book. The author never hesitates about the 
. interpretation of any Scripture. He knows what everything means 
without ‘ifs’ or ‘ buts.’ 

There is nothing critical in his use of texts, or teachings, only 
dogmatic deliverance. All parts of the Bible are of equal probative 
value from the Witch of Endor to the Sixth of Revelation. There 
is no recognition that more than one explanation caz be given, and | 
that is the one that he gives! 


Tae New Peace Diary, 


This is a useful handbook to Chinese and foreigners who ‘clin a 
little Wenli, especially to young Chinese Christians. Its pocket size, 
its reasonable cost at twenty-five cents, and its serviceable contents 
make it helpful in many ways. While it contains no train schedules 
and some other practical items, it has on its small pages mottos and 
sayings of great men, both Chinese and foreigu, Scriptural verses, 
short articles on practical, moral, and social problems. Its one 
peculiar feature is that it embraces a series of phonetic language 
lessons which the owner of this diary may learn in the course of a 
year at leisure. The book may be sectred by writing to Rev. N.C. 
Koo, principal of the Industrial Orphanage at Lung Hua, Shanghai. 


To ALL THE NATIONS. SHORT REPORT OF THE C. M.S. 1919-20. Price 6d. 


A brief review of the work of this society. Indicates that in 
China additions to church membership in connection with this 
society tend to decrease under present conditions, even though 
there is open-mindedness with regard to Christianity. The work is 
somewhat affected by the fact that this Mission is English. Hope, 
however, is expressed as to the indigenous movement though the 
methods of achieving this are not yet clearly seen. 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF THE SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY, 1920. 


‘Illustrated report giving light on some problems 
as well as on its own particular ones. The student movements 
stopped for a time the work of the University, so that the work of 
the spring term had to be repeated in the early autumn of 1920. 
Increase in Chinese co-operation with the school is noted. Through 
the interest of the government of Shansi, seventy graduates of 
government schools in this province took the entering examinations 
to Shantung Christian University in Taiyuanfu. The student | 
movement again interfered with this matter. A Chinese Advisory © 
Board in connection with the hospital has also been formed. The | 
report is well illustrated. 


(By special arrangement educational text-books will, as a rule, 
be referred to the Educational Review.—ED.) 
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Correspondence 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE 
HANGCHOW COMMUNICATION 
TO THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder 


DEAR S1R:—Bishop Molony 
received in London the Hang- 
chow Special Committee’s Com- 
munication to the Lambeth Con- 
ference and the impressive 
analysis of the more than 1,200 
siguatures which reached Hang- 
chow up to June 4th. AsI was 
a member of the Committee on 
Reunion, he handed the same to 
me, and I had the honor of 
presenting it to the Committee 
with a brief explanation of what 
,I thought was its significance. 
In the nature of the case the 
Conference Secretaries could 
make no more than a courteous 
formal ackuowledgement of the 
communication and I trust you 
will allow me through your 
columns to make a somewhat 
fuller, though informal and 
personal, acknowledgement. _ 

I was unable myself to sign 
the statement, for reasons which 


I explained in a letter to Dr. 


Robert F. Fitch—my chief diffi- 
culty being the apparent identi- 
fication, in the Statement, of 
- “that ultimate unity to which 
we all desire to attain with one 


Protestant Church,’’ whereas we 


would doubtless all acknowledge 
that such “ ultimate unity ” could 
not be complete if it contained 
no members of the Roman or 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 


But I deeply appreciated the 


‘friendliness of the communica- 
tion, and especially the assurance 
that so many of my fellow- 
missionaries in China were pray- 


ing for God’s blessing on the 


deliberations of the Conference. 


Many communications reached 
the Conference expressing the 
sympathetic and prayerful in- 
terest of individuals. or groups 
of Christian people outside as 
well as inside the membership 
of Episcopal churches, but none, 
I am sure, was more striking 
aud impressive than this one 
rom China. The analysis of 
the signatures alone (see article 
‘Church Unity in China,’’ 

HINESE REC ORDER, October, 
920, page 731) called forth much 
nterest aud [ was happy toreply 
in response to an eager question, 
that the signatures represented, 
in a remarkably thorough way, 
the diverse elements of our in- 
ternational and intérdenomina- 
tion] Christian forces through- 
out China. The statement itself 
was then listened to with closest 
attention, and the closing 
sentence,—‘‘ We earnestly pray | 
that in all your deliberations and 
decisions, the Grace of God, the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
the love of Christ our Lord may 
be with you all,’’ thus assuring 
the Conference of the prayers of 
their brethren on the other side © 
of the world, made a profound 
impression. I venture to express 
the opinion that such wisdom 
and unity as was reached by the 
Conference were in no. small 
measure due to the prayers 
offered on its behalf. — 

The Conference itself was of 
practically one mind in thinking 
that a new vision of the Great 
Church Universal had been 
granted, and in part described 
in. the ‘‘ Appeal to all Christian 
People’’; whereas the unanimity 
with which the appeal was passed 
surprised even those who were 
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most sanguine. Of the 244. 


bishops present when tle vote 
was taken only four voted in 
the negative. Such agreement— 
all but complete—has never 
before been reached on any of 
the great controversial questions 

considered in the former five 
- Lambeth Conferences: and the 
fact that such agreement was 
reached between those who before 
the Conference met were con- 
sidered almost if uot quite 
irreconcilably divided, furnished 
ground for hope that candor and 


good will, supported by prayer 
like that of those who signed 
the Hangchow Communication, 
may lead to the reconciling of 
all the differences which to their 
own hurt and also the world’s 
loss, divide Christians from 
oue another. | 

Thanking you for your cour- 
tesy in publishing this acknowl- 
edgement, I subscribe myself 


Most respectfully yours, 
LOGAN H. Roogts. 


Hankow, January 6, 1921. 
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CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR STUDENTS. 


In prayer was the World’s 
Student Christian Federation 
conceived a quarter of a century 
ago at the venerable castle of 
Vadstena; and an analysis of the 
causes of its remarkable growth 
points to prayer as the most po- 
tent. It is, therefore, with con- 
viction and high expectation that 
the officers of the Federation 
again send forth a Call to Prayer 
to all the members and friends 
who share their belief in the 
achieving power of prayer. 

Let it be remembered that this 
appeal for prayer reflects the 
needs and desires of far more 
than the two hundred thousand 
‘students and professors compos- 
ing the Federation, for behind 
them, rank on rank, stretch the 
‘inarticulate, unshepherded host 
‘of the men and women students 
of all -the nations and races. 
Whoever attempts to calculate 
the influence of that host upon 


the world of to-morrow must 


feel the impulse to kneel and 


pray. But prayer will be blended 
with thanksgiving for the won- 
derful fruitfulness of the Federa- 
tion hitherto. Begotten through 
a daring venture of faith, the 
Federation was unexpected and 
unheralded, weak in numbers 
and resources. But it was builded 
upon the purposes of God and, 
therefore, has become a bulwark 


to the faith of multitudes, an 
evidence of the still greater 


unexplored power of God. 
Twenty-five years ago the 


tasks confronting the founders 


of -the Federation seemed stu- 
peudous. To-day, despite its 
growth and the momentum of 
successful achievements, the 


Federation faces tasks propor- 
tionately as great and difficult.. 


During the World War we heard 
much of the ‘‘new age,’’ but 


now we realize afresh that the: 


world cannot be made new by 
resolutions any more than by 
force, but only by the painful 
way of the Cross. Evidences 
abound that we stand, in truth, 


at a turning-point in human 


history, but whether it shall 


mean ascent or descent will 
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depend in large measure on the 
influences brought to bear upon 


the destined leaders of all nations, 


the students. | | 

Victor Hugo wrote: ‘‘ There 
is only one thing stronger than 
armies: an idea whose time has 
come.’”’ Now that so many 
other ideas have been proved 
utterly inadequate, has not the 
time fully come for that most 
vital and dynamic idea of the 
Kingdom of God among men to 
be applied seriously? Within 
the colleges and in the heaving 
world without, the King of that 
Kingdom alone can subdue the 
storm. When in modern history 


have the clashes among races © 
been so ominous? When has 


the strife between classes been 
so, wide-spread ? When have 
the passions of men made it so 


hard to bring about lasting con- 


cord among the nations ? 

Facing such problems, men 
who had never prayed before 
might be tempted to resort to 
prayer in the temper of Shake- 
speare’s mariners, who cried: 
‘* All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ! 


all lost!’? But those who have 
once tested the solid reality of — 


prayer will never tolerate such a 
travesty: for prayer is not a 
straw to be grasped at, but the 
cable which unites our puny 
wills to the will of the Eternal 
Father. 

Wherefore, we issue this Call 


‘for the Observance of Sunday, 


February 27, 1921, as the Uni- 


. versal Day of Prayer for Students. 


On behalf of the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 


JOHN R. Mott, Chairman. 

C. T. Wane, Vice-Chairman. 

MicuHi Kawat, Vice-Chairman. 

RutTH Secretary to the 
Executive Commitize. 


November 1, 1920. 
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GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


For the meeting of the General 

ommittee of the Federation at 
t. Beatenberg, July 30-August 
, 1920, with ranks. unbroken 
nd with firmer faith in God, 
ho has so signally preserved 
the Federation from schism and 
uspicion. 

For the decisions ssanimously 
eached at St. Beatenberg, pro- 
iding for the creation of an 
Executive Committee, for two 
additional traveling secretaries, 
for a larger effort among foreign 
students and for relief work on 
behalf of needy students in war- 
stricken lands. | 

For significant beginnings of 
Student Movements in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Roumauia, 
and Greece as an outgrowth of 
the unselfish ministry of the 
Federation and the Christian 
Associations during the War. 

For the world-wide demand 
for evangelistic effort among 
students and for marked re- 
sponses to such effort wherever 
put forth. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION. 


“That the forces of living 
Christianity may be effectively 
brought to bear upon the desti- 
tute and discouraged yet spirit- 
ually approachable students of 
Central and South-eastern 
Europe. | | 

That all the movements in 
the Federation may give with 
promptness and unstinted gener- 
osity to the fund for the relief of 
students in the war-smitten areas. . 

That the new traveling sec- 


_ retaries of the Federation may be 


given wisdom and power to meet 
the extraordinary demands upon 
them from all parts of the world. 

That Christian students may 
so the of Christ 
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_ in all relations with men of other 
races as to justify the hope of 
the Indian leader who wrote: 
‘‘Do you think that out of the 


Federation, by intercession and 


faith, a new order will emerge 
which will strengthen us all and 
vindicate Christianity to the 
world | : 

That Christian students every- 
where may help to realize inter- 
national and interracial brother- 
hood and co-operation, not only 
with their lips but also by their 
lives, through a sympathy that 
is determiued to understand and 
a love that reckons not the cost. 


SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE. 


A direct connection can be 
traced between the Women’s 
Conference held in January, 1920, 
and the Social Service Institute 
conducted by the Shanghai 
Youug Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in December, 1920. The 
Institute was an outgrowth of 
the conference commission on 
social service, which formed a 
Union Committee which is doing 
laboratory work in conducting 
in Shanghai, over a considerable 
stretch of time, a Better Homes 
Campaign. Thirty of the leading 
social and religious organizatious 
of Shanghai and the vicinity are 
co-operating in this work, among 
them : the Social Service League, 
the Kiangsu Educational Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Kiang- 
su Homes Daily Progress Club, 
the World Chinese Students’ 
Federation, the Shanghai Stu- 
dents’ Union, the Medical and 
Nurses’ Associations and the 
Council on Health Education, 
and the various church organiza- 
tions of the city. 

The Social Service Institute 
was the special contribution made 
to the campaign by the Y. W. 
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C. A. The Institute was held 
on ten successive afternoons, in 
the compound of the Y. W. C. A. 
About one hundred Chinese 
women and girls registered for 
it, and the attendance. was steady 
in spite of, bad weather. The 
four leading themes were: Home 
Hygiene and Health, in connec- 
tion with which classes were 


held on Baby Welfare and the 


Care of the Mother, Home Nurs- 
ing, Preparation of Food and 
Home, and Personal Hygiene; 
The Home and Home Life, under 
which lectures were given on 
Home Decoration, Recreation 
and the use of Leisure, Discipline 
and Order in the Home, Home 
Finances, and Housing; Home 
Relationships, which comprised 
lectures on Marriage and Betroth- 
al, The Mother in the Home, 
The Daughter in the Home, and 
Employers and Servants; and 
Religion in the Home, to which 
the two Sunday afternoon ses- 
sions were given, with lectures 
on the Keeping of the Sabbath 
and Family Prayers, and The 
Underlying Basis of all Right 
Relationships. The most suc- 
cessful feature of the Institute 
was the exhibit day when all of 
the principles which the Institute. 
was attempting to promote were 
dramatized to a fascinated crowd 
of about-four hundred Chinese 
men and women. The intense 
and appreciative attention given 
to the public health poster 
exhibit, the play illustrative of 
recreation suitable for family life, 
the model children’s book room 
and the tables full of people 
playing the right kind of games, | 
proved again that this method of 
propaganda is probably more 
effective than any other. 

Future plans of the Better 


Homes Campaign include the 
enlisting of groups of volunteers 


who by keeping accounts will 


* 
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a Chinese house, 
very full questionnaires on home 


conditions to be filled out by such 
heads of families as are willing 
As successful as 
the Institute was in Shanghai 
the chief test of its effectiveness 
will be its adaptability to other 
centers, for it is the-desire of its 
promoters that from this enter- | 
prise an impetus for education | 
and reform will be carried back 
into the constituent societies, 
the various girls’ schools, the 
churches, and other centers for 


Woman’s 
Society, the American Methodists 
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demonstrate the making of house- 
the preparation of 
the use of 


hold budgets : 


to do so, etc. 


women’s interests. 


WOMAN’S UNION MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The Margaret Williamson Hos- 
pital, Shanghai, 


just recently been established 
as a union institution. At pres- 
ent it is being supported by the 
Union Missionary 


(South), and the American Bap- 
tists (North), and it is anticipated 
that other missions will enter the 
organization. There will be, in 
connection with the hospital, a 
training school for nurses, a 
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the Graduate School. 


which was 
formerly under the Woman's 
Union Missionary Society, has * 


tories and class rooms. 
present foreign staff are Drs. 


Lawney, 


| (February 


graduate school of nursing, and 
a school of public health, to be 
knowu as the Shanghai Union 
Training School for Women. 


‘The Nurses’ Training School 


will begin its regular class work 
at China New Year, 1921. 
Middle School graduates will be 
given preference but others will 
be admitted if their qualifications 
or experience are considered 
equivalent to Middle School. 
Graduates of other nurses’ train- 


ing schools in China, which are 


members of the China Nurses’ 
Association, will be eligible for 
Later 


announcements will be made 


regarding the graduate courses. 


The School of Public Health 
will probably not be opened until 


1922. 


The plans provide for consider- 
able remodelling and enlargement | 
of the present hospital plant, 
with the addition of a students’ | 
dormitory and a new clinic build- | 
ing, the latter providing labora- 
The 


Whitmore, Love, Ingersoll and 
with three foreign 
nurses— Misses Hood, Pitts and 
Pollock. Several foreign-trained 
Chinese doctors and nurses are 
on the prospective staff for the 
coming year. +t 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Mr. Paul Rader, the pastor of 
the Moody Church in Chicago, 


who is also the President of 


the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, is now making a tour 
of visiting mission fields with 
his wife,\and they are expected 
to reach Shanghai the latter 
part of February or early in 
March. 


| The Survey for N ovember 6th, 
920, is given up almost entirely 
o a study of what freedom from 
inemployment, low wages aud 
rink means to a representative 
merican city—Grand Rapids, 
ich.,—and contains many in- 
esting charts and illustrations. 
an excellent commientary ou 
e possibilities of 
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Preparations are going forward 
for the new Directory of Protest- 
ant Missions in China. Mission- 
aries working independently of 
organized Missions and whose 
names have not already been 
- included in Directory are invited 
to send same with particulars of 
their work and when commenced 
to ‘‘Directory,’’ China Con- 
tinuation Committee, 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 


We learn from the West China 


Missionary News for December, . 


1920, that the Language School 
in Chengtu has now been or- 
ganized on the basis of the all 
day session. Dr. Spencer Lewis 
is the director of the school. 
He has already 
make a beginning in securing 
trained teachers with initiative. 
The work is planned along the 
line of the schools at Nanking 
and Peking. 


- The North China 
Teachers’ Association, 


English 
which 


has been working on the _ pro- 


duction of a Scale of English 
Compositions by Chinese Stu- 
dents, hereby urges all missionary 
educators (and others teaching 
English in government schools) 
to volunteer to read a set of 
about fifteen short compositions 
and arrange them in their order 
of excellence or merit. The 
compositions will come printed 
and the time required will not be 
more than one hour. Address 
A. Archibald, Siaugtan, Hunan. 


On Sunday, January 2nd, 1921, 
the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society had a farewell meeting 
for Miss M. C. Li, Rev. C. H. 


Chang, and Mr. K. K. Chang, . 


who have been appointed to 
work for the Society in Yunnan. 
The meeting was presided over 
by Dr. Mary Stone. The prin- 


cipal speeches were made by Mr. 


Gleanings 


been able to 


- than teach a new doctrine. 
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Kaung’ All three of these new 
workers have had considerable 
experience in mission work. 
Miss Li is a Presbyterian and 
the other two are connected with 
the Congregational Church. 


The Crusader for January, 
1921, the organ of the Salvation 
Army, has the following pertinent 
remark in ‘*A New Year 
Message ”’ :—‘‘ The promoters of 
the China for Christ Movement | 
have correctly interpreted the 
mood of the times, and are right 
in declaring that China is ripe for 
an aggressive Spiritual Crusade. 
The Salvation Army will whole- 
heartedly do its part in taking 
advantage of the awakening, and 
turning the heart of the nation 
to God. But if our hopes are to 
be realized we must do more 
We 
must be able to convince the 
hungry multitudes that in Christ 
we have a Saviour Who can 
meet and satisfy their inward 
longings ; that the power which. 
transformed Saul into an ardent 


believer and champion for Christ 


is as potent as ever ; that definite 


wonders of Divine Grace are 


just as possible amongst the 
Chinese as amongst other people, 
and that these changes may be 
wrought just as suddenly. We- 
must preach and bring men toa 
living, saving Christ, for there 
is Salvation in none other.’’ 


Two concerts were given by 
the Shanghai Community Chorus 
in the Town Hall, Shanghai, on 
December 22nd and 23rd, 1920. 
The chorus numbered about two 
hundred and fifty voices and 
was accompanied by the Town 
Orchestra. A group of leading 
Chinese acted as patrons and 
shared the financial responsibility. 
The choirs of more than ten 
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Chivese churches and 


exaniination. The total receipts 
amounted to about $1,500 while 


the expenses were only $900— 
the balance went to the Famine” 


Relief Fund. This is the second 
time this interesting event has 
occurred. Its inception was due 
to Mr. G. A. Fitch. 


Heury W. Jessup, a widely | 
kuown Presbyterian elder 
resident in New York, himself 
the son of distinguished mission- 
ary parentage, invites Presby- 
terians throughout the country 
to join him in attempting to 
secure from Congress an amend- 
ment to the federal inheritance 
tax law reading as follows: 
American citizen commis- 
sioned by a mission board of 
any chureh denomination in the 
United States as a missionary 
shall not be deemed to have 
abandoned his last place of resi- 
dence at the time he departed 
from the United States, and his 
estate at his death shall be 
entitled to any exemption to 
which it would be entitled had 
he died at such last place of 
residence.’?’ The American 
government, mainly in order to 
penalize millionaires who live 
abroad to avoid taxes, lays extra 
taxes on the bequests of Ameri- 
cans who die in foreign lands. 
It verges on absurdity, however, 
that this excess taxation, in- 
tended for the very wealthy, 
should operate to cut down the 


meager estates left by mission- 


aries—the most self-sacrificing 
class of men and women that 
modern life knows. Unquestion- 
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schools 


were represented. Each member 
of the chorus had to pass a voice 


dents, 
New York, which for ten years 


urged 
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ably Mr. Jessup’s proposition 
will have the hearty approbation 
of everybody acquainted with 
foreign missions and foreign 
mission workers. 

—Zhe Continent, December 9, 


IQIQ. 


The Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Stu- 
347. Madison Avenue, 


has rendered great service to 


‘students from all lands in 
America, recently been 
reconstituted so as to. give 


adequate representation to the 
Foreign Mission 
Committee of Reference and 


Boards, the 


Counsel, the Student Volunteer 


Movement, and the Foreign and 
Student Departments of the In- 


| ternational Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Connected: with the 


headquarters of the Committee 
is an Information Bureau and 
_ Secretaries representing Chinese, 


Japanese, Filipino, Latin 
American, and other students 
from abroad. An _ educational 
guide is published by the Com- 
mittee and the office is prepared 
to. answer promptly inquiries 
garding educational opportunities 
in the United States, to meet 
students at the steamship piers | 
and railway stations and give 
letters of introduction. It is 
that missionaries and 
others co-operate with this Com- 
mittee in its effort to give the 
foreign students every opportu- 
nity of discovering and appre- 
Ciating the best that is in 
American life and in order to 
surround them with 
friendship. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 


payment should be sent with the 


notice, ) 
NOVEMBER : 

3rd, 1920, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
U. S. A., to Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Davis, of C. & M. A., Wuchang, Hup,, 
a daughter, Muriel Esther. 


DEATHS. 
OCTOBER : 
25th, 1920, at Redlands, California, 
U. S. A., Mary Wolfe Lewis, wife of 
G. W. Lewis, A. B, F. M.S., Ungkung, 
Tung. 


JANUARY : 
14th, at Kalgan, Alice May Shep- 


- herd, Methodist Protestant Mission, 


of septiczemia. 


ARRIVALS. 
SEPTRMBER : 


from U.S. A., 
Bridgman, P.S. 


OCTOBER :- 

20th, from U.S. A., Viola Farwell, 
May Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Harrison, M. E. F. B. ; Helen Ritner, 
Abbie Probasco, A. B, F. M. S. 


NOVEMBER: 


ist, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. H. 


C, Jett, Mary Sietown,. Mary Lee 
Sloan, Anna Campbell, Ruby Satter- 
field, M. EF. F. B.; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wilson and children (ret.), P.S. 

7th, from U.S. A., Ethel N. Lacy, 
A. B, F, M.S. | 

arth, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
W. R. Johnson and children (ret.), 
Wm. L,. Saunders, M. E. F. B. 

20th, from England, Miss Hawkes, 
Miss M, F. Logan (ret.), Miss Fergu- 
son, Miss Dillow, Miss Watson, Miss 
Turner (ret.), B. M.S.; Sister G. E. 


Stephenson (ret.), W.M.M.S. From. 


' Canada, Bishop W. C. White and wife 
(ret), C. E. C. 


22nd, from England, Rev. and Mrs, 
Rattenbury (ret.), W. M. M. S. ; Mrs. 
Lewis and children (ret.), Miss 
Smurthwaite, S. B. M. 
23rd, from U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding, A. A. M.; Rev. V. L. 
Nordlund (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. L. J. 
Larson, Rev. R, Johnson, Rev. I. H. 
Lindgren, Miss E. Carlson, Miss 
Esther Nordlund, Miss Elsa Hammer. 
lind, Dr. C. M. Nelson, Miss Otelia 
Hendrickson, S.E. M.C.; Doris R. 
Wencke, W. F. M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Huizenger and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. DeHorne and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. WH. Dykstra, Christian Reformed 
Mission. From Sweden, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. A. Rinell (ret.), S. B, M. 


DECEMBER: 


ist, from U.S. A., Miss Myra L, 
Sawyer (ret.), Dr. Pendleton, Dr. 
Cook, A.B.C.F.M. 


5th, from U.S. A., Rey. and Mrs. 
P. F. Price (ret.}, Miss Amis, P. S. ; 
Miss E. Small (ret.), P. N.; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. L.. Lavely and children, Miss 
Test, Miss W. M. Hecker, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Hawley and child (ret.), 
Mrs. F. D. Gamewell (ret.), M. E. F. B.; 
Mary Hide, Grace Maddox, Ruth N, 
Daniels. Grace Z. Lentz, Pansy Griffin, 
W. F. M. S.; Mr... and Mrs. C. A, 
Bridgman (ret. ), M,C. C. 

13th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Barbour, Miss Anna Christiansen 
(ret,). L. M.S. 

14th, from England, Miss M, 
Livesey, Miss A. M. Richardson, L. 
M.S. From U.S. A., Dr. Viola — 
W. F. M.S. 

sth, from England, Miss Edith 
Lane, L. 

17th, from England, Mr. H. W. 
Flood, Rev. H. Bunce, L. M.S. From 
U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. Edgar L. 
Morgan, S. B. C, 

19th, from England, Rev. and Mrs, 
E. J. Cooper (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. E. 


H. Taylor (ret. ), Rev. F. Houghton, 


C. I. 
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23rd, from U.S. A., Evelyn Full, 


M. E. F. B. 

27th, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs, 
J. S. Harnsberger and children (ret.), 
Dr. HE. W. Buckingham, P.S.; Mr. 
and Mrs, K. M. Gordon, P.N.; Mr. 
Robert, M. KE. From England, Miss 
E. Munzing (ret.), S.P.G. From 


Sweden, Mr. and Mrs, S. M. Freden | 


(ret.), S. M. F. From Scotland, Miss 


C. B. MacGill (ret.), Miss Wilson, | 


C.S. F.M,. From Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs, Rochedieu, P. C. C. 

28th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
F. G. Onley (ret.), L.M.S. From 
U.S.A., Miss M. D. Morton (ret.), 
Miss A. R. Morton (ret.), P.N.; Rev. 
C. E. Lindstrom (ret.), P.E. 

29th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. T. Herbert (ret.), C. I. M. 

340th, from England, Miss J. B. 
Pearse (ret.), Miss E. C. Bailey (ret.), 
C.I.M,. 


JANUARY. 


| 
i 


tst, from England, Leonard Wig-. 


ham (ret.), F 
Shindler (ret.),C.I.M. From Ameri- 
ca, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. Leynse, 
Mr. S. Moore Gordon (ret.), P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs, J. W. Vinson and 
children (ret.), P.S.; Rev. A.C. S. 
Trivett and Mrs. Trivett, P. E.; Miss 
Vandertill, Miss Gable, M. E. F. B. 
From Canada, Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Mitchell (ret.), P.C. C. From Scot- 
land, Miss M. S. Mitchell (ret.), 

7th, from England, Miss A. Olson 
(ret.), S.A.M, (C.1.M.). 
.gth, from U.S.A., Miss J. Hutchi- 
son, P.E.; Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Hil- 
dreth (ret.), A.B.F.M.S. 


FP. M.A.; Rev. F. E. 


NOVEMBER : 


(February, 1921 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Bender (ret.), Mr. O, 
Schmidt (ret.), Miss M. Lorsbach, 
G.C.A.M, (C.I.M.); Mr. and Mrs. H, 
Sames (ret.), Miss R. E. Piaget, Miss 
M. Uster, C.I.M.; Mr. A. ‘Meyer and 
Mr. F, Strauss, 

18th, from ected. Misses Major, 
Rogers, and Cropley, B. M.S. 

19th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs, W. 
E. Chamberlain, P. N. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, 


HL S. Vincent and children, P.N. 


.DIPARTU RES. 


24th, for Miss Jean M, 


-McMinn, 
DECEMBER: 


Ist, for US.A., Mrs. Thomas J. 


‘Beare and child, Miss Kate P, Letn- 


inger, F.M.A, 
3rd, for England, Rev. and Mrs. J. 


'C. Harlow and children, B.M.S. 


7th, for U.S.A., a Susie M. Bur- | 


dick. S.D.B. 


15th, for England, Rev. and Mrs, 


A. J. Harker and children, W.M.M.S, 


16th, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs, R. 
Powell, C.IM. 

19th, for U.SA.,, Dr. Mrs, 
Spreng, U.H.; Mr. and Mrs, W. H. 
Adolph, P.N. 

28th, for Norway, Mrs. H. Rustad, 
Rev. and Mrs. O. Espegren and chil- 


dren, N.L.K. 


13th, from England, Mrs. J. 


Bergamini and child, P.E. 

14th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. S. Harris and children (ret.), BM S. 
From Ireland, Miss J. Beatty (ret.), 
P.C.I. 


15th, from England, Miss A, on. 


noff (ret.), C.I.M.; Miss W. Tonnes- 
sen, N.M.C. 

16th, from U.S.A., Dr. Emma E, 
Fleming (ret.), MN. From England, 


JANUARY: 
ist, for U S.A., Hester Carter, Y. wW. 
C.A.; Mr, and Mrs. T. C. McConnell 


and aaa Mrs. R. B. Colson and 


children, Y.M.C.A/ 
1sth, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs, 
Curtis Waters and child, D. Urquhart, 


C.I.M. For U.S.A., Miss J. M. Shaak, 


R 
16th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
McRae and children, Esa. 


18th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Young and children, C.I.M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. J. Williams, L.M.S. 


19th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
S. McHardy and children, B,M.S. 

22nd, for England, Miss M. W. 
Watkin, L.M.S. 
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